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HIGHER EDUCATION" 


By F. L. WELLS 
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Summary 

An introduction to the psychometric work of 
the Grant Study, concerned with well-ad- 
justed Harvard undergraduates. Integration 
of the psychometric field of inquiry with those 
of general medicine, physiology, social history, 
anthropometry, psychiatry. Technical prob- 
lems in the measurement of the superior in- 
tellect, with some reference to career choice, 
as well as educational program. Eight illus- 
trative cases. An appendix lists means and 
sigmas for a number of principal variables. 


I 

HE most significant technological 

progress of our time has been in 
means of communication, which has 
made possible an increased co-ordina- 
tion of many human activities, construc- 
tive and destructive. Among the re- 
sults of this is a better co-ordination of 
research, from which we may in turn 
expect accelerated technological prog- 
ress of all sorts. Those fields of psy- 


1Based upon work under the auspices of the 
Grant Study, an undertaking —— by the 
Grant Foundation, Inc., New York City . The 
in the Study, from whom the un- 

rlying data are deri are 268 Harvard un- 
dergraduates, overtly weli-adjusted individuals, 
essentially from t classes entering 1937- 
1940. Cf. C. W. Heath, Normal Young Men. 
Comsteican, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


chology concerned with the functioning 
human organism, have shared consider- 
ably in this stimulus to co-operative re- 
search, especially in forming contacts 
with related disciplines. It is an aspect 
of the truth underlying the whole con- 
figurational viewpoint that the human 
organism, like any other configuration, 
depends for full understanding in any 
one aspect, upon understanding in other 
aspects. Into the meaning of a psycho- 
logical test score for example, enter age, 
race, sex, health, body-build, life history, 
and attitude. As we learn more about 
how they enter we can use each meas- 
ure with better insight. 

One might formulate as the objective 
of the general inquiry, to know how a 
matured and successful person has be- 
come what he is. The approach must 
be from various directions, and can well 
concern itself with groups largely dif- 
ferent from that studied here; as in the 
age factor, for example. On theoretical 
grounds, a good case can be made for 
starting the observation with a younger, 
even considerably younger group, and 
this has been done by others. Difficul- 
ties are that various functions will not 
have crystallized out in childhood; and 
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large percentages are likely to be lost 
for followup, which must be a very long 
one. The direct study of the already 
matured and stabilized person is clear- 
ly relevant; here there is no problem 
of followup, but early histories will be 
of problematical value, and the roles of 
nature-nurture are especially difficult 
to analyze. 

The group which has been under study 
is selected in a manner relatively favor- 
able to obtaining accounts of past de- 
velopment, and observation of future 
careers. From two complications there 
is no escape. One arises from the spe- 
cial impact upon the groups chosen for 
study, of the war. But aside from this, 
there are accelerating changes in the 
culture under which each new genera- 
tion, one could now say each new dec- 
ade, has to grow up. As applied to the 
development, perhaps the guidance of 
an individual, data like these are modi- 
fied by whether one faces a world of 
1930, 1940 or 1950. 

The approaches thus made in the pres- 
ent instance classify themselves as con- 
cerned with the structure of the body, 
its physiology, health, inheritance, en- 
vironmental influences, personality de- 
velopment, and with mental measure- 
ment. It is important to observe how 
these functions are related to each other. 
But, and this is a point easy to miss, 
this importance does not depend on find- 
ing such relationships. The essential re- 
lationships are between these observed 
functions, and what a person is and does 
in life as a whole. Thus one can tell 
but little about a man’s “IQ” from his 
body-build and vice versa, but body- 
build and “IQ” each have their own 
meanings about what that man is good 
for. The final aim here is to discover 
assessable factors of body-build, phy- 
siology, etc., which have independent 
meanings of this kind. 


Suppose for example, we had to judge 
a man’s fitness for training as an in- 
fantry officer. We should do well to in- 
sist on a measure of mental alertness 
in the upper 10 per cent of the young 
adult population at large. If a high lev- 
el of physical fitness were not present, 
we should wish to be assured that it 
could soon be attained; and factors of 
body-build are of much service in mak- 
ing this judgment. We should want a 
personal history that assures us of ex- 
ceptional qualities in the volitional and 
emotional spheres, laboratory tests for 
these qualities being comparatively un- 
developed. In an artist or literary man 
we should look for a qualitatively dif- 
ferent intellect; physical fitness would 
assume a comparatively minor role; we 
could allow ourselves more latitude and 
longitude in body-build. Demands on 
mental stability and capacity for inter- 
personal relationships would be much 
less exacting. 

But it is natural and necessary also 
to examine for interrelationships, as of 
body-build and personality, for example. 
Those which appear have an interest of 
their own. Features of body-build ap- 
pear related to certain kinds of intellec- 
tual functioning, and this has meaning 
for the inherited or acquired character 
of these mental qualities. Relations of 
these intellectual processes to physical 
fitness is highly problematical as be- 
tween individuals; we could not com- 
pare the intellects of Peter and Paul by 
knowing their physical fitness. But if 
it appears that as Peter or Paul gain in 
physical fitness under training, there 
are some intellectual qualities which are 
improved, the meaning for education 
will be considerable. In like manner, 
little can be told from a person’s “IQ” 
about his: mechanical ability, and still 
less about character traits. In assess- 


ing the personality, one must take them 
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all into account, in terms of what they 
“add up to.” 

In a setting like the present, data ac- 
cumulate faster than they can be evalu- 
ated, and years must elapse before these 
findings have been fully examined for 
their contribution to the understanding 
of the normal human adult. One may 
foresee, however, certain of the focal 
points in such an examination, for the 
present especially where mental meas- 
urement is concerned. Fairly direct 
light may be looked for on such ques- 
tions as the relation of quantitative apt- 
itudes to manipulative functions, as well 
as to variations in sociality. The clini- 
cal prognosis and later realization of 
material success, awaits examination 
for its relation to a number of measure- 
ments of the “projective” type; particu- 
larly as these measurements compare 
with fixed answer, multiple choice func- 
tions. The whole meaning of speed of 
intellectual functioning can be given a 
fairly conclusive scrutiny. Systematic 
information that was gathered about 
each participant’s attitudes towards his 
courses and teachers, has various impli- 
cations for education. 

In what manner are the differences 
of public and private school background 
reflected in the data of the Study? When 
a person describes himself on one of the 
so-called “personality inventories,” just 
what relation does that bear to his per- 
sonality as more objectively viewed? In 
what manner are various degrees of per- 
sonality “soundness” as psychiatrically 
judged, reflected in test variables, more 
especially the projective sort? 

The common expression “IQ test” fur- 
nished at least one instance in which 
popular usage has improved over the 
more scientifically reputable. These 
measures were early put forward as 
“intelligence” tests. It was not diffi- 
cult to point out the inaccuracy of this 


name, though it had clear promotional 
value, and probably helped to secure an 
acceptance of these procedures for what 
they were really worth, more readily 
than would have been the case under 
some more conservative trade-mark. A 
similar process of semantic inflation oc- 
curs when tests of this sort are used to 
distinguish “genius,” as also in the psy- 
choanalytic employment of the term 
“sex.” Appropriate lay criticism, if not 
always conscious as such, is in the pro- 
cess of deflating the meaning of the 
measures to something still useful but 
more restricted than the functions orig- 
inally implied. 

From their early uses in educational 
placement, the applied measurement of 
human abilities of all kinds has recent- 
ly progressed at a rapid rate. It is now 
practicable to reach a fairly good esti- 
mate of a person’s intelligence (reason- 
ably so-called) ; though an “intelligence” 
test would play no more than a con- 
spicuous part in the proceeding. 


II 


The measurement of general mental 
function in the superior adult has a 
more or less distinctive technology, 
which differs largely from procedures 
in those mentally less developed, and 
some brief account of this is probably 
necessary, if only to clarify terms that 
must be used with individual descrip- 
tions. 

It is desirable to measure facility, and 
especially speed, with which the mind 
operates with common and well under- 
stood verbal symbols, in performing def- 
inite tasks, The procedure used for this 
purpose is one developed from the Army 
alpha of World War I, and will here be 
alluded to as verbal alpha. 

It is desirable to measure the facility 
with which comparatively simple num- 
ber operations are performed; and a 
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procedure for this purpose was also de- 
veloped from the traditional Army al- 
pha, and here known as number al- 
pha.* 

Word-knowledge, in the sense of word- 
recognition, is the subject of many serv- 
iceable procedures, known as vocabu- 
lary tests. It is observed how many ac- 
tual words are properly responded to, 
out of standardized lists. The series 


2The relationship of these two functions gives 
as good an index as is here available, of rela- 
tive verbal and quantitative aptitudes. If one 
compares this datum with career plans as as- 
certained psychiatrically, one finds among 
those planning a career in business, a tenden- 
cy toward the verbal rather than the quanti- 
tative aptitude. The same is true of those 
looking towards journalism, government, and 
law; all comparatively verbal of activi- 
- In those planning scientific careers the 
tuation is reversed and the trend is towards 
the quantitative. In the few who plan to teach, 
it is fairly balanced. 

The participants are also rated, psychiatric- 
ally, on an A, B, C scale of weneaanl “sound- 
ness”; and these ratings are also of interest 
at this point. The verbal-quantitative rela- 
tionship appears independent of the “sound- 
ness” ratin The scientific career plans have 
somewhat fewer than their share of .A, and 
more than their share of C ratings. This is 
more in of those 
voice no inite plans. ese compure 

the “business” group as follows: 


No. A B Cc 


28 Business, % ................ 46 46 7 
$2 Indefinite, % .............. 13 48 38 


In understanding such data it is well to re- 
member that (1) these career choices are not 
fixed; (2) they may represent, and quite fac- 
tually so, very different ideas about what the 
career is. 

Similar calculations may be made with the 
college concentration (“major”) field instead 
of career plan. Relative verbal aptitude is 
shown among the groups with social and bio 
logical science, or “cultural” concentrations. 
Relative number aptitude is shown in the phys- 
ical science groups. Though the groups are 
small, there are suggestive findings among 
the. personality “soundness” ratings. The 
— larger groups red compare as 

lows: 


No. A B Cc 
44 “Cultural” subjects, %....... 27 48 25 
55 Physical science, %........... 40 42 18 
67 Social science, %................ 45 46 9 


. Further discussion of this topic are in 
top prep- 
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favored here is one developed by O’Con- 
nor from the Inglis scales. A funda- 
mental difficulty with these measures is 
that vocabularies get more specialized 
as they grow beyond a certain point; 
but this is not serious with the present 
individuals. 

In addition to the procedures used in 
this inquiry, similar data are available 
from the student’s entrance record. 
These are principally the ratings in two 
examinations familiar to educators as 
the “Scholastic Aptitude Test” (SAT) 
and the “Mathematical Attainments 
Test” (MAT). As compared with ordi- 
nary intelligence tests they depend less 
on inherent speed, more on acquired 
knowledge, as implied in the names. 
They put a relative premium on good 
schooling, and application to school sub- 
jects. 

Procedures like the above are normal- 
ly adequate for observing a person’s se- 
lective thinking; that is, how well he 
can pick out a right response among 
others that are presented to him. This 
is something quite otherwise from orig- 
inating a correct response. It is a dif- 
ference which represents, on the experi- 
mental level, the difference between 
routine and creative work in the con- 
duct of life. The former is much easi- 
er to measure, also to teach; a principle 
which has had much influence on our 
national philosophy of education. The 
approach to these more creative func- 
tions is now about where the “IQ” tests 
were thirty years ago. In the present 
setting the most effective single method 
has been a slight variant of the so- 
called Rorschach test, which observes 
one’s ability to derive meanings from 
an intrinsically meaningless stimulus, 
as the inkblot. There are various other 
devices, with superior merits in particu- 
iar situations, such as composing a story 
about a specially selected picture, or re- 
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sponse to a “what would happen if” 
question. In this new field, other devices 
are being continually experimented with, 
in the present work as elsewhere. The 
greatest need in educational measure- 
ment at the college level is now for prac- 
tical devices to fill the gaps left in eval- 
uating the intellect by any and all fixed- 
answer procedures, like multiple choice. 

This dichotomy of abilities—creative 
and selective—has a fundamental bear- 
ing upon adjustment for career. Seri- 
ous fallacy is involved in stating apti- 
tudes by career-names like lawyer or 
clerk. At present it is a sounder step 
to take this dichotomy and with it cut 
across the aptitudes for dealing with 
ideas, with things and with other peo- 
ple; the old and extremely useful con- 
ception of Thorndike about abstract, 
mechanical and social “intelligence.” 
The schema would set itself up some- 
what as follows: with illustrations from 
types of positions in business and indus- 
try: 


Abstract Mechanical Social 


routine: clerical the inside 
occupations operative selling 
initiative: planning the outside 
and engineer selling 
research 


The technological problem in mental 
measurement is adequately to sample 
abilities in these various fields with the 
time and devices available. Devices are 
most satisfactory in the measurement 
of routine aptitudes in dealing with 
ideas and things. They are much less 
satisfactory in the initiative fields, par- 
ticularly with respect to interpersonal 
relationships. One need but point to 
the difficulties with these modes of ap- 
proach to recent problems of officer se- 
lection in the armed forces. 

The techniques above described have 
dealt with the ideational field. This is 
most important to the particular class 


of work in which the group here ob- 
served has been engaged, or is likely to 
engage, and it is possible that mechani- 
cal and quasi-social procedures could 
have been passed over without apology. 
Insofar as concerns routine mechanical 
aptitudes this is actually done. There 
was, however, opportunity to include a 
mechanical assembly procedure of un- 
usual promise, and considerable experi- 
ence has been gained with this. Its 
originator gave it the name of Harvard 
Block Assembly Test, here abbreviated 
to HBA. In this field one can observe 
closely the examinee’s mode of approach- 
ing the problem, and is thus impressed 
with the inadequacy of numerical scores 
to reflect important parts of the picture. 
But they are perhaps sufficient for the 
relatively coarse differences that would 
be relevant to a general choice in this 
field of work. 

In the sphere of social aptitudes, the 
techniques of interview, and the obser- 
vations of an examinee’s behavior under 
test situations otherwise oriented, are 
probably more useful than any direct 
approaches at present available. Fre- 
quently, however, inferences of this na- 
ture can be drawn from the response 
patterns of projective tests. The Ror- 
schach test, the word-association test, 
and story construction (“thematic ap- 
perception”) have some history of this 
sort. They have played a part in the 
present study, as have to a limited ex- 
tent the standard questionnaire proce- 
dure and the study of handwriting. In 
all these cases however, the methods are 
by comparison unestablished and focus 
must be rather upon studying their 
properties against validating criteria of 
case history. 

Ill 


The chief present concern is with the 
role of these procedures in assessing 
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suitability for various types of educa- 
tion and life work. A number of fac- 
tors have to be considered. When we 
say that anyone shows, by test, “apti- 
tude” for clerical work, we mean or 
should mean, that he is by nature suited 
for it. But by “suited for it” we mean 
that (1) he will be competent (2) that 
he will be satisfied in it. And of these 
two things, competence and satisfac- 
tion, it can only be said that they usually 
run together. The exceptions are so 
considerable that one cannot wisely 
make such an assumption the basis of 
career counsel or choice. We have then 
on the one side a series of traits, more 
or less measurable, which tell the ca- 
pacity for achieving competence in a 
given field of endeavor. On the other 
side is a series of traits, much less meas- 
urable, which govern the interest, the 
will to succeed in a given field, and the 
satisfaction likely to be derived from 
it. A totalitarian society would say that 
one must do the things he can do best 
for the service of the state, and extract 
from it what happiness he can. A liber- 
al polity would say, let him do what will 
make him the happiest, so long as it does 
not make him a liability to the state. 
In the one case, aptitude tests tell him 
what he must do; in the other, whether 
he has a reasonable chance to “suaceed” 
at something he wants to do. And ex- 
perience teaches one to use very liberal 
limits here, and to be cautious about 
thumbs down on a field of work where 
there is strong and abiding interest. 
“You will have to work much harder 
than most people who are in it,” is about 
all one might say to a well-integrated 
fellow who was aiming for a Ph.D. in 
English Literature, and who had a Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test score of 450. 

Clearly there are dynamic and hard- 
ly ponderable factors which must take 
their place beside the so-called “apti- 
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tudes” in any well considered career 
choice. One might as well ask whether 
the front or the rear wheels of an auto- 
mobile are the more important. Incen- 
tive has attracted less scientific atten- 
tion and we have perhaps more to learn 
about it than about aptitude. Most of 
the ideas on the early origin of these 
incentives have come from the psycho- 
analysts, and are less fantastic than they 
sound. In the present investigation 
they have been the province and special 
interest of psychiatry. 

(Besides aptitude and interest, there 
is a third dimension not to be neglect- 
ed in any thorough view, namely social 
need. Aptitude and interest are of 
problematical value if they are for do- 
ing something no one else cares about; 
though the concept of social value is it- 
self so problematical as to invite no 
more than brief mention here. Liter- 
ary history, for example, abounds in 
cases where great values were little 
realized in the lifetime of their creator. 
At this writing, society calls upon in- 
dividuals for service in comparative dis- 
regard of aptitude or normal incentive. 
In less exigent times also, career choice 
is only a factor in one’s total adjust- 
ment. A choice of distasteful work for 
the enjoyment of leisure may be a very 
reasonable way of life. It is still a com- 
mon sense part of vocational thinking 
to consider what one does well and 


- would like to do, somewhat in relation 


to its social status, in terms of prestige, 
security, riches, or whatever else of the 
sort one may value). 

In the present study the focus is on 
the human being, the normal, healthy, 
young adult male. Observations are 


made, here as elsewhere in the Study, 
as to his status and reaction in certain 
specific procedures and situations. If 
these are ever designated by trait names, 
e.g. intelligence, it is for convenience 
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merely, as an astronomer may speak of 
sunset. The focus is on the adjustment 
process and problem, if any, that he pre- 
sents ; the technologies are simply means 
to arrive at this understanding. 

It accordingly appears that the role 
of mental measurement in the present 
investigation can best be illustrated by 
the case method, outlining the part it 
plays in the study of a number of spe- 
cific individuals. As experience of this 
sort accumulates, categories appear now 
with respect to the pattern of responses 
shown, now to the kind of problem that 
is presented. “Clinical” pictures in 
mentally healthy people have been less 
intensively studied, and are not yet as 
definitive as in mental disease. Among 
those emerging, which lend themselves 
to present illustration, are marginal in- 
tellectual equipment for the require- 
ments of higher education, otherwise 
compensated; disjunctions in the pat- 
tern of abilities’ especially in verbal and 
quantitative thinking; disjunctions be- 
tween patterns of ability and interest; 
and special features in the creative-se- 
lective pattern of mental processes. One 
must not allow the making of such clas- 
sifications to become an end, and dis- 
tract from understanding the individual 
as a person. In the accounts to follow, 
features like the above are prominent, 
but they occupy the centre of psycho- 
logical interest only insofar as they dom- 
inate the personality’s ways of adjust- 
ing. 

IV 
Participant A 

Participant A represented a markedly 
superior type; from a modest but excel- 
lently integrated home, the second of 
six children. Previously he had carried 
considerable extra-curricular activity 
along with high academic status, and 
during vacations had held good jobs. He 
came to college with among the highest 


academic and psychometric ratings ob- 
served in the Project, mathematical test 
ratings being all but prodigious. This 
situation was paralleled in the Alpha 
verbal and number tests made in the 
present setting. Still superior but dis- 
tinctly less so, was word knowledge as 
reflected in range of vocabulary. This 
was a limitation somewhat fostered by 
the restricted cultural background from 
which he came. Manipulative functions 
are again superior to local average, the 
difficult problems considerably more 
so than the easier. At this time his 
fixed-answer functions were decidedly 
better than the creative ones, which rat- 
ed no more than average for the local 
standard as a whole. He was one of 
numerous instances in which a grapho- 
logical review of personality character- 
istics showed very good conformity with 
the psychiatric evaluations of the Study; 
intellectual functions were somewhat 
undervalued, and self-assertive ones 
overestimated. 


During his college career, he also 
maintained an extra-curricular activity 
considerably above average level, about 
midway among those here cited. An ac- 
count subsequent to graduation, given 
a few months before the present writ- 
ing, is buoyant. He is not now in the 
armed forces but is doing closely relat- 
ed work, on which his college studies 
would have had only an indirect bear- 
ing. It is however not clear to him 
whether, if he were to go through col- 
lege over again, he would modify his 
courses more along the lines of this 
work. He represents a level of ability 
which can transfer the gains of a “lib- 
eral” education to technical accomplish- 
ments; though the protagonists of lib- 
eral education have tended rather to un- 
derestimate what this level is. 

The distinctive feature here is the 
origination of conspicuous abilities up- 
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on a quite undistinguished heredity and 
environmental background, under mar- 
ginal economic circumstances. These 
abilities also developed very satisfac- 
torily under the conditions which our 
culture furnished. There is reason to 
suspect that in the matter of education 
this man was relatively favored, and 
that for every such case there is at least 
one other for whom our culture affords 
much less favorable conditions for de- 
velopment. 

Certain issues are raised which af- 
fect other accounts to be offered, and 
may be outlined at this point. In what 
manner will the higher education re- 
ceived affect the man’s personal suc- 
cess? How will it affect his satisfac- 
tion with life? How will it affect his 
value for society? Is there another 
form of higher education that would 
have been preferable from any or all of 
these standpoints? 

Personal “success” is frankly not an 
objective of a liberal arts education, so 
that there is nothing invidious in the 
opinion that such education is not like- 
ly here to make an important contribu- 
tion of this nature. It is reasonably 
possible that it may even lessen the 
strictly econoniic achievement to which 
this man’s capabilities could lead. But 
as indicated above, this is a type of man 
in whom liberal education is especially 
fit to accomplish its true objective, in 
the enrichment of many of his life ex- 
periences. He may not become a rich- 
er man, but he is quite likely to be a hap- 
pier man and to diffuse more happiness 
about him. Many circumstances make 
it extremely unlikely that this person- 
ality will ever be a sociai liability, no 
matter what his post-secondary educa- 
tion; but from this standpoint it is 
again difficult to suggest a wiser course 
than was followed, though there are 
several other institutions where he prob- 
ably would have done as well. From a 
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“success” standpoint a greater techno- 
logical orientation might have been 
preferable as he himself has hinted, 
though both he and the present writer 
would probably reject such a course on 
other grounds. 


Participant B 


Participant B would compare with A 
as the younger of two children, in a 
home rather more straitened economic- 
ally, and much less secure socially. Scho- 
lastic aptitude rating was the same as 
A’s, but on the quantitative side he fell 
considerably below, nearly down to the 
local average. In the corresponding 
tests made here, which are probably 
closer to native traits and less functions 
of achievement, B had the edge on A 
in verbal matters, and was not so far 
below him in quantitative aspects. In 
word knowledge he had a decided edge 
over A and is probably as good as any 
of the participants. Imaginative rich- 
ness on the other hand was definitely 
below par as were also manipulative 
functions; in contrast with A, he found 
the difficult problems to be also relative- 
ly harder. 

The picture is thus one of a type de- 
cidedly verbal as opposed to quantitative 
or mechanical ; and there is not the free- 
dom of expression that one would like 
to see with such specially developed 
command of verbal symbols. This in- 
hibition was suspected to be largely a 
function of unfavorable influences from 
the socio-economic complications allud- 
ed to above. The verbal-mathematical 
disparity is not unusual, but the verbal 
and social inhibitions were almost out- 
side of normal limits. What with his 
verbal ability combined with inhibi- 
tions, it was questioned whether he 
did not exemplify a “frustrated extra- 
vert” type; to whom circumstances have 
operated to repress normal social ten- 
dencies to give a much more “introvert- 
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ed” picture than is the basic personali- 
ty 


Although the general research orien- 
tation of the project would favor a lais- 
ser aller attitude towards participants, 
the present situation seemed to call for 
more active measures. Circumstances 
made it possible to improve the domes- 
tic atmosphere, and to lighten the burd- 
en of educational expense. Events have 
been in line with the above interpreta- 
tion of the case. There ensued a more 
active physical, social and intellectual 
life. Academic work was always good 
but improved, whereas in A it had ac- 
tually fallen off a little towards the end 
of the college course. A psychiatric in- 
terview some two years later describes 
a marked change in manner and atti- 
tude, “He spoke much more forcibly and 
had much more self-assurance. He was 
more direct and attentive... having 
more energy ... frequently swore to 
emphasize some of his points . . . in con- 
trast to his previous uncertain manner 
... More interested, optimistic and en- 
thusiastic about life.” 

Development along these lines has ap- 
parently continued. At the present 
writing this man, (whose morale at 
first contact was such as to raise ques- 
tion if he and the College would not do 
each other more harm than good) is a 
naval officer, engaged in specialized 
work for which his talents eminently fit 
him. 

It was remarked concerning Partici- 
pant A that while the college influence 
had probably been beneficent, it could 
hardly be considered of first import- 
ance. Here on the other hand, there can 
be little doubt that a marked contribu- 
tion has been made to this man’s per- 
sonal achievement, happiness and social 
value. In this the academic functions 
have their essential part; but they were 
not effective, and could hardly have be- 


come so without the “leg up” given by 
the influences under which he came 
through his contact with the Hygiene 
Department. Lacking this, he seemed 
on his way to becoming a chronic mal- 
content, of negative value to himself or 
others. Higher education would then 
have served essentially to furnish the 
skilled rationalizations of negative at- 
titudes that his mental calibre would 
have demanded. It is good for the self 
and society that persons of this intellec- 
tual calibre should have higher educa- 
tion, but care must be taken as in this 
instance that it is founded in adequate 
personality integrations. 

Participant C 


Participant C is the second of three 
children, in a family still in “modest” 
circumstances, but better situated than 
those of A or B. In “Scholastic Apti- 
tude” he stood slightly above them, but 
on the quantitative side he was distin- 
guished for one of the lowest ratings in 
the Project. He was outstanding for 
high verbal ability with almost a blind- 
spot on the quantitative side. His cre- 
ative response again had a mediocre rat- 
ing, despite a formal command of lan- 
guage equal to that of amyone in the 
Project. Responses to Rorschach cards 
are marked by anatomy and pathology, 
with - overqualification. Manipulative 
functions were mediocre where insight 
was much involved, though simpler 
tasks, depending more on finger dexter- 
ity, were very well performed. It may 
be remarked that while SAT and Vocab- 
ulary in this man compare favorably 
with the work of A and B, verbal alpha 
was rather lower; his best work was a 
function of achievement and application, 
rather than of native alertness, though 
this also is very high. Corresponding- 
ly, he seemed more “emotionally in- 
volved” with his academic work than 
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did either A or B. 

Thus the psychometric picture was 
rather disorganized, and this may be re- 
lated to more basic features. A very 
unusual body build was reported, and 
physiological observations were de- 
scribed as the “most abnormal” yet seen 
in the Project. Personality pattern as 
observed psychiatrically is very complex, 
but fits best into a class that could be de- 
noted “verbalist-introvert” ; as language 
is a social mechanism, this is an abnor- 
mal balance of these functions. The im- 
pression was not so much of a balanced 
personality, as of one balancing himself 
on something of a mental hygiene tight- 
rope through the exercise of the excep- 
tional intellectual functions. 

He did not have the “frustrated extra- 
version” of B; he made well the human 
contacts he was interested in making, 
although these appeared of an instru- 
mental rather than a truly social sort. 

His academic work like his psychomet- 
ric was spotty, reflecting the abilities 
and disabilities already pointed out. 
There was a moderate participation in 
athletics (noncontact), less extra-cur- 
ricular activity generally than A or B. 
Subsequent career has been with the 
armed forces, where his special abilities 
have been recognized, and a good ad- 
justment appears to have been reached. 
In normal times a rather distinguished 
career in scholarship would occasion no 
surprise. 

This was another of the cases where 
handwriting was expertly compared 
with life history evaluation; there was 
more discrepancy than with A, and it 
seems here appropriate to remark, that 
the more atypical the personality, the 
greater the discrepancies of this sort. 
Among the points of agreement were 
the presence of rather eccentric features, 
considerable repression, personal pride 
and sensitiveness, opposed by outward 


poise and affability. Contrary to the 
life history view, the handwriting was 
thought to indicate snobbishness, over- 
conventionality, and preoceupation with 
sex. These features were not found. 

Perhaps more even than with B, this 
is an instance where higher education 
was important to proper development. 
Not only would the economic assets of 
this individual! be very slight without it, 
but his intellect would be like a racing 
motor, and his personality would issue 
in mild neurosis at the least. Without 
this education a liability to society and 
himself, with it he is enabled to play 
useful parts both in peace and war. 
There is reason to think also, that the 
institution to which he came is one 
where special assets such as his are more 
valued, and liabilities less discounted, 
than almost anywhere else. Particular- 
ly unfortunate would have been the 
presence of this young fellow in a so- 
called “small college” detached from un- 
iversity atmosphere, and with strong 
pressures to conformity with a student 
stereotype. 

A vocational interest inventory 
(Strong) was available for this man. 
Naturally, it picks up the ideational 
qualities, and discounts those of social 
initiative. It rather misses the mathe- 
matical liability. A graver criticism of 
such procedures is elicited by categor- 
ies like “lawyer,” “psychologist,” or 
“physician” where there are large varia- 
tions in the kinds of work done and the 
personality types required for them. All 
these categories had highest Strong rat- 
ings for this man. As to aptitude for a 
physician’s duties, the histery would 
say for a pathologist, yes; for a general 
practitioner, much less so. Yor an of- 
fice lawyer, yes; for a trial lawyer, no. 
For a philosopher-psychologist, yes; for 
an educational psychologist, scarcely. 
The difficulty is that these fields of 
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work have far more play for varying 
talents than is subsumed by their con- 
ventional titles. 


Participant D 

Participant D, the older of two child- 
ren, differs from the three preceding 
in essential ways. The income level is 
much higher, in the upper middle; the 
domestic situation historically the least 
stable, though fairly well stabilized at 
the time of writing. In “scholastic apt- 
itude” he rates among the lowest of the 
group here considered, and was at the 
lower margin for the Project itself. He 
well exemplifies a distinct group of 
students to whom inferior ratings by 
the conventional “tests” are offset by 
other qualities, intellectual and temper- 
amental, that these tests do not reach. 

“Mathematical Attainments” rating 
was well below “Scholastic” and mar- 
ginal for the college as a whole. The 
alpha tests of the Project rated him 
somewhat higher in the quantitative 
aspects, but both were of marginal level. 
Word knowledge was better, but fell be- 
low College average, and manipulative 
functions were a grade inferior to these. 

This is in contrast to the Rorschach 
type of response, which is among the 
richest observed in the Project, though 
surpassed by one other in the present 
group (F). Color and originality are 
prominent; movement and organization 
less so. Thematic response to pictures 
was also observed with this man; this 
also was relatively rich, with content 
slightly though not markedly on the 
cynical side; less dynamic than the rest 
of the personality picture, or his own 
self-evaluation. 

His subsequent adjustment to college 
appears exceptionally good. General ac- 
ademic standing was better than expert 
prediction, and well in the upper third. 
There was similarly superior participa- 


tion in extra-curricular activities, so- 
cial more than athletic, but notable on 
both counts. It is pretty clear that this 
man’s chief strength was with interper- 
sonal relationships. 

In the body-build this man was re- 
marked on for heavily “somatic” fea- 
tures, with absence of disproportions 
and female characteristics. Physiologi- 
cal reactions were robust, showing good 
ability to “stand up” under severe bodi- 
ly exertion. 

In respect to general personality struc- 
ture, psychiatrically considered, the pic- 
ture seems consistent with the traits 
outlined above. There is a robustness 
and social energy distinctly beyond what 
was observed in the preceding cases. 
Few individuals in the Project appeared 
so well equipped for personal success in 
a culture of economic competition. But 
the issue is clearly raised between per- 
sonal success and what personal success 
does to other persons among whom it is 
achieved. Until recent years our cul- 
ture was relatively tolerant of these 
traits, under such names as initiative, 
rugged individualism, etc., even when 
robustness, energy, aggressiveness pas3 
well over into exploit, not simply of 
natural resources but of human beings. 
Recently it has become less so, or at 
least has chafiged the forms of its toler- 
ance, so that the qualities of “what 
makes Sammy run” may be less favor- 
able to adjustment than formerly. 

No particular change in these atti- 
tudes seems to have occurred during the 
college course. The relation they have 
to the basic personality is always ques- 
tionable. It is well known that at times 
they are a mask for more sensitive 
traits. This possibility was not neg- 
lected, but from present evidence the 
above traits will be those that dominate 
the social contacts. 


The only item of postcollege informa- 
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tion now available for the man, is that 
he is in the Army. 

There is probably no one in the pres- 
ent group for whose personal success 
higher education is less important. 
Neither is any reason apparent why 
he should be more satisfied with life 
as a result of it; in his case the ex- 
perience it adds to his active mind, 
would probably be matched, for its value 
in this respect, outside. The main ques- 
tion is whether the rather doubtful so- 
cial] attitudes observed as above are mod- 
ified by higher education. At this in- 
stitution, and in this individual, they 
seem not to have been. Possibly a de 
tached college, with a closer-knit stud- 
ent body, and closer contacts with sen- 
ior members of the teaching staff, would 
have had more influence. But cases like 
these lead one into serious questions 
abcut the general role of education in 
the socializing process, and whether it 
has been taken much too much for 
granted. 


Participant E 

Participant E is the oldest of three 
children, the family rather well-to-do, 
and the home well integrated. He par- 
allels D in that a low formal test status 
is associated with much higher academic 
performance. Two factors are often 
seen with this discrepancy, (a) special 
imaginative richness, (b) excellent per- 
sonality integrations. D had both of 
these; in E the load must be carried 
largely by superior intellectual initia- 
tive. 

In “Scholastic Aptitude” he was close 
to D, on the quantitative side a little 
better. The corresponding (alpha) tests 
made here were slightly better than D’s, 
verbal somewhat, not greatly better 
than quantitative. Word knowledge 
scored less well than D. As soon as one 
leaves this fixed answer-type of test, 


and allows him to “roll his own” re- 
sponses, the work, as in D, reaches a 
much higher level, characterized also 
by an orderliness in mental process that 
is hardly characteristic of the rest of 
the personality. Rorschach responses 
well exemplify color, movement, origi- 
nality and organization; there is good 
productivity for the “what would hap- 
pen if” type of question; word-associa- 
tion responses are distinctive in con- 
tent, without verging on the bizarre. An 
unexpected feature is the high grade of 
manipulative functions, the harder prob- 
lems again relating better than the eas- 
ier. 

Elsewhere in the Study physiological 
instability was observed, and there was 
considerable disproportion in body- 
build. From the standpoint of general 
personality organization, mood swings 
verging on the pathological are observed, 
and a generally labile and volatile make- 
up was amply attested. 

Although his academic prognosis had 
been marginal, he maintained through 
his college course a general status well 
up to the average. There was moder- 
ate participation in athletics, and con- 
spicuous activity along nonathletic ex- 
tra-curricular lines. But in the face of 
his liabilities, his assets are not such as 
lend themselves readily to military serv- 
ice. There has been some difficulty, 
though nothing extra-legal, in his ad- 
justments of this nature. 

He was among the most kinetic indi- 
viduals observed in the Project, and this 
ready release of energy at intellectual 
not less than muscular levels, affords 
good hope for successes along ideation- 
al and some interpersonal lines, under 
ordinary civilian conditions. It is sing- 
ular that so small a part has been played 
by the structural manipulative apti- 
tudes that appear to exist. The nega- 
tive reaction to mathematics would con- 
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traindicate a technological career, but 
these aptitudes might well form the ba- 
sis of avocational interests having an 
important balancing value for him. 

While the normal outlook for external 
success is thus good, that for peace 
within himself is more dubious. But as 
with B and C, one is justified in the 
opinion that higher education is of sub- 
stantial benefit to this man on both 
counts. In B and C one could have 
looked forward to negative outcomes 
without it, in this case it operates rath- 
er to increase potentialities of success 
present in any event. Similar consider- 
ations apply to such periods and levels 
of happiness as may be anticipated for 
an individual of this volatile make-up. 
Potential value to society is certainly in- 
creased, but this individual is not suf- 
ficiently the captain of his soul to give 
the same confidence that it will be ac- 
tualized, as one feels for example, with 
A. Various colleges of similar size and 
standards would probably have served 
his education equally well. 


Participant F 

Participant F is of psychometric in- 
terest mainly for a divergence between 
aptitude and inclination. He is the third 
of four children. The family is in mar- 
ginal economic circumstances, but well 
integrated ; “a very closely-knit family.” 
While physiology was normal, physical 
fitness was very low, and at times he 
appeared awkward in his motions. Body- 
build was dominated by somatic and 
pyknic components. 

He brought to college an average 
“scholastic aptitude” rating, but “math- 
ematical attainments” rating which was 
distinctly superior. This was confirmed 
in the corresponding test of the Study, 
though the difference was somewhat 
less marked. Manipulative grades were 
well above average, though there was 


relative facility with the easier prob- 
lems. In the fixed-answer functions 
there was uniform superiority of the 
quantitative and manipulative functions 
over the verbal. 

A much greater verbal development 
was found in the projective functions. 
Rorschach figures produced one of the 
richest response patterns of the entire 
series, movement responses predominat- 
ing, but a fair degree of color also, with 
a slight “color-shock,” so-called. The 
pattern was very distinguished for or- 
ganization, less for originality. The- 
matic response was ready and vivid. 

By the ordinary test criteria of apti- 
tude, this man is clearly technological 
rather than verbal. More attention to 
projective tests than is now usual in 
such concerns, would have given a tru- 
er picture. In his actual concerns the 
verbal have greatly predominated. Ac- 
ademic interests are verbalistic, his 
social participation is marked, and flow 
of conversation almost abnormally free. 
By his own statement he has “fooled 
around with repairing things but he was 
not very handy. Was not good at mak- 
ing model airplanes and had no particu- 
lar skill with tools. Sometimes took 
clocks apart, but never got them togeth- 
er. No interest in motors or radios” 
(psychiatrist’s report) . 

Career plans center about social con- 
tacts, naturally in verbal settings. Plans 
here were more modest than abilities. 
There was definite sheering away from 
the routine or technological, and there 
is no reason to suppose such career 
would have followed in ordinary course. 

The armed services have places for 
verbalist types, as these accounts have 
already indicated. It is of special in- 
terest therefore to note that under these 
demands, this man took a course more 
in line with his test aptitudes but one 
that would scarcely have been predicat- 
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ed for him on any other basis, mental 
or physiological. He was accepted in 
the Air Forces, completed training nor- 
mally, received his commission, and has 
apparently been on active duty for sev- 
eral months. 

A case like this is rather disturbing 
to any settled convictions about the re- 
lation of aptitude and interest. Did 
something happen in his early history 
to repress interest and even superficial 
competence in the directions where sys- 
tematic observation pointed to his apti- 
tudes? The fact that this shift was rela- 
tively easy, in the presence of adequate 
abilities along other lines, lends good 
color to views like Kitson’s about the 
flexibility of vocational adjustment, for 
which war training experience has giv- 
en added evidence. But one must dis- 
count great individual differences in 
this flexibility, and this individual prob- 
ably has this flexibility in unusual de- 
gree. As a corollary of this, there ap- 
pears no individual in this group, and 
there can be few in the Study as a whole, 
to whose welfare it would have made 
less difference what institution of high- 
er learning he attended. Any such 
place from which this man could not 
benefit, would have little reason to ex- 
ist. But it is also difficult to believe 
that higher education was particularly 
important to this man, from the stand- 
point of personal welfare. That his 
social value is so increased, there can 
be little question. 


Participant G 

Participant G has a number of psy- 
chometric similarities to E, though the 
level of performance is generally su- 
perior. Socio-economic background 
would border on the wealthy, but the 
domestic situation is not well integrat- 
ed. He came to college with about av- 
erage rating and expectations, so far as 


academics were concerned, but consid- 
erably improved on this during his first 
year. In the present setting his verbal 
and number alphas were practically av- 
erage for the college as a whole, word 
knowledge was low, but imaginative 
richness was unusually high, Rorschach 
responses being replete with color, 
movement, originality and organization, 
the color responses tending toward pure 
“C,” with color naming and description. 
Manipulative functions were also well 
performed, especially the more difficult 
ones. 

Again like E, this man showed much 
motor restlessness and talkativeness, 


the latter to a degree of flightiness and — 


seeming confabulation. There is an ill- 
directed energy excess that leads him 
into a variety of odd pursuits, but he 
was meeting the formal requirements 
of his existence quite satisfactorily, with 
good care in money matters for ex- 
ample. Also he maintained an academ- 
ic status quite up to expectations, and 
realized his mechanical aptitudes in a 
number of structural activities. There 
was striking contrast between the good 
adjustment he seemed to make when in- 
centive held him to them, and a disor- 
derly, lackadaisical level of conduct at 
other times, conspicuous lateness at ap- 
poinitments for example. 

A vocational interest inventory 
(Strong) gave its most favorable grades 
quite where they might be expected, 
“author - journalist” and “advertising 
man,” and distributed low grades among 
routine and executive occupations, as is 
in line with the able but erratic pattern 
here observed. Vocational plans were 
in accord with indicated abilities. 

Thus he has extracted some balancing 
value from his manipulative abilities, 
which E did not do, and his general ca- 
pacity to adjust was superior, when he 
would use it. His adjustment is more 
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in the direction of D, though far from 
being as integrated. Those in this group 
with whom he had the least in common, 
would be B and C. Owing to the aber- 
rant features noted, it was not at the 
time felt that he could be assigned to 
a psychiatrically “normal” group, or be 
given a more than fair outlook with re- 
spect to freedom from nervous or men- 
tal upset. 

Subsequent career would denote a 
steadying down of behavior, and a rela- 
tively successful adjustment. Extra- 
curricular activities were notably on 
the social side, without neglect of liter- 
ary and athletic aspects. He is now a 
Naval officer with an account of con- 
siderable active service. It is the most 
active war record in the present group. 
The mental and social energy and flexi- 
bility, together with the “mechanical 
intelligence” denoted, have been the 
principal assets here. In essentially 
ideational pursuits it is likely that much 
of the old unpredictability remains. Al- 
though he has met discipline it is not 
likely he will accept it in civil life to 
anything like the same degree, and the 
earlier vocational plans may well be 
earried out. 

This man was clearly a good higher 
education risk so far as personal suc- 
cess and life satisfactions were con- 
cerned. It is less clear that social value 
was specially affected, nor is it likely to 
have been of essential significance to his 
war training. As with D, it probably 
made little difference where he went to 
college, possibly less difference than 
with any one of this group. The pres- 
ent general outlook must be regarded 
as more favorable than when the origi- 
nal examinations were made. 


Participant H 
Participant H is psychometrically the 
best all-round individual in this group 


and one of the best in the Project. The 
socio-economic background is superior, 
in some ways better than G’s, and the 
domestic situation is much better inte- 
grated. “Scholastic Aptitude” was in the 
highest bracket, mathematical slightly 
lower. This was substantially confirmed 
in the “alpha” testing of the Project. 
Only B and C received higher ratings 
for word knowledge. The distinctive 
feature of this man’s performance is the 
high rating in the projective functions 
together with that of the fixed-answer 
functions, of which this is the only in- 
stance among these cases. A, B, and C 
rated high in fixed-answer functions, 
but low in projective; D, E and G rated 
low in fixed-answer and high in projec- 
tive. There is some evidence which A, 
B and C would exemplify, that when 
fixed-answer performance goes above a 
critical limit, represented roughly by 
the upper one percent of the population, 
the projective responses tend to dry up. 
In H they have not done so, and the two 
functions combined represent a very 
strong inteliectual configuration. Ma- 
nipulative functions are mediocre, but 
their development is far from essential 
for this man. 

In body-build, proportions vary con- 
siderably from the average. There ap- 
pears special race mixture in the ances- 
try.. Physiology disclosed no special fea- 
tures. At the initial review he was 
rated as adjusted, “extraverted” and 
“normal.” The only reservation pre- 
sented arose from certain cyclothymoid 
traits observed, both individually and in 
the family history, which were thought 
to offer a more than average outlook for 
some episode of the manic-depressive 
type. Save for this eventuality there 
are few participants in the Study so 
well endowed for personal success. 

So it was judged at initial contact. 
Later, extra-curricular activities were 
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conspicuous for leadership along idea- 
tional and social lines, with a fair par- 
ticipation in athletics. Academic grades 
were high after the freshman year. Sub- 
sequent to graduation there was a brief 
but notably successful beginning along 
the line of career plans and aptitudes. 
In the armed forces there has been en- 
listed status, which it is difficult to ac- 
count for save on basis of personal pref- 
erence. 

As in cases like A and D, and in con- 
trast to B and C, it is safe to say that 
this man would achieve a fair degree of 
success in the absence of higher educa- 
tion. But its absence would probably 
have been least felt in the case of D, 
and most in the present case. A type 
ideational but noncreative needs the 
stimulus of higher education to save 
him from failure; creative abilities need 
it to maximize success. H is strongly 
ideational; D but little so, while A oc- 
cupies an intermediate position. So far 
as can be recognized, H and D are more 
fit for interpersonal relationships, 
whereas A has far more technological 
ability. These cases fit a pattern sug- 
gested many years ago, that mechanical 
inclinations tend away from social in- 
clinations. It may be true in average, 
but exceptions are too important to 
make such a generalization the basis of 
a policy. Consider F for example, in the 
present group. 

A considerable latitude in college 
choice could also be offered for this man. 
An equipment such as his is probably 
best suited to a large institution with a 
considerable graduate atmosphere. Yale 
or Princeton should have offered equal 
scope to this man; it is for other rea- 
sons slightly less easy to visualize him 
at Columbia. The detached colleges are 
better risks for this sort of man than 
they are for the scientifically inclined, 
and no serious mistake would have been 


involved in the more substantial of 
these, though there would need to be a 
challenging intellectual atmosphere. 
These considerations apply to personal 
adjustment. The question of exploitive 
tendencies was patent in the case of D, 
and seems not wholly excluded here. 
Socializing influence of the higher edu- 
cation in this respect remains essen- 
tially speculative. In general, one would 
expect more of it in the detached col- 
lege, as pointed out for D. 


CONCLUSION 


These accounts are offered not as a 
cross section of the Study’s participants, 
but to point out varying functions and 
values of higher education according to 
the person on whom it impinges. Among 
persons similarly able to sustain the 
academic requirements, are some to 
whose future this experience is highly 
important, others to whom it is rela- 
tively indifferent, others indeed, whom it 
may damage. The popular conception of 
“college” as a standardized commodity 
is a gross, sometimes disastrous, over- 
simplification. A group selected in the 
present way does not show the disas- 
ters, though instances are given of fair- 
ly marginal escapes. 

Primary and secondary education 
may be looked on as essentially indoc- 
trinating. But education that is called 
“higher,” carries an implication that 
the learner not only absorb, but criti- 
cize, recombine and originate. Absorp- 
tiveness and creativity in the intellec- 
tual sphere are comparatively indepen- 
dent qualities, and illustrations have 
been stressed of strength in the latter 
with relative weakness in the former; 
which is much less easily recognized 
than the converse. The incapacity. of 
fixed answer (“new type,” “objective’”’) 
test procedures to make this distinction 
is a serious limitation of their value in 
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measurement for higher education. 
When one contemplates the variety of 
intellectual types presented in this small 
and many times selected sample, the 
naiveté of a specific philosophy for the 
liberal arts college as such, ought to be 
plain. These diversities have an impor- 
tant part in the revaluation of the lib- 
eral arts college that is now in process. 
They fairly represent the elastic limits 
of capacity for higher education in the 


‘liberal arts. 


The criticism that the liberal arts 
curriculum is over-ideational and ab- 
stract is serious, but apt to be misunder- 
stood. The difficulty is less with the ab- 
straction as such, than with offering it 
to many who do not, probably cannot, 
properly assimilate it. To be efficiently 
utilized the liberal arts curriculum de- 
mands a more highly ideational type of 
mind than commonly receives it, on 
whom it may indeed be urged. It is fair 
to estimate that half the college popula- 
tion of the country in normal times, 
could be replaced by others better suited 
to it, but excluded by considerations es- 
sentially economic. As noted, the lower 
limits of the individuals cited probably 
represent the efficient limit for higher 
education in the liberal arts. There are 
minds enough of suitable level, but they 
are ineffectively reached. 

There is an impressive lack of rela- 
tionship between adjustment under the 
conditions observed, and the previous 
environmental complex as a whole. It 
appears pertinent to say that this is a 
general experience of the Study. Medi- 
ocrity in children of the distinguished 
is a commonplace; but one should take 
similarly for granted the appearance of 
excellent abilities upon completely un- 
distinguished antecedents. It somewhat 
complicates the problem for the eugen- 
ist. The Study will accompany him for 
some distance in the matter of nature 


vs. nurture, but the nature in question 
seems to differ widely and uncontrol- 
lably from immediate parental stocks. 
Talent also, is where you find it. A wise 
society will therefore seek for the tal- 
ent it now needs to survive, in compara- 
tive disregard of socio-economic lines, 
which in a culture like ours are notori- 
ously fluctuating anyway. The yield may 
be somewhat richer near the top, but 
the quantity below is enough properly 
to repay the costs of extraction. 


APPENDIX* 


The following tabulation records cer- 
tain principal variables from the psy- 
chometric portion of the Study. There 
is regularly cited first the name and a 
brief description of the function; then 
its mean; then its sigma; then the num- 
ber in the group; then its source, the 


_ group from which it was derived. The 


present sources are successive year- 
groups of the Grant Study, and Hygiene 
Department referrals. Thus a notation, 
GS 39-40, denotes the result is derived 
from the Grant Study group observed 
during that academic year. A notation 
H/2-1-40 to 5-31-40, denotes that the 
finding is based on Hygiene Department 
referrals between these dates. 

In the following functions, which are 
scored in amount, the larger the score 
the better the performance. 


Alpha verbal 
Alpha number 


*Alpha verbal—average number of items done 
in first 30 minutes of work. 


*Alpha number—average number of items 
done in first 30 minutes of work. 


Vocabulary range 
*Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test—Exercise J 
*Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test—Exercise K 


* Prepared by Beatrice M. Savage, M.S., now 
with Personnel Research Department, United 
Drug, Inc., Boston. 
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(These items furnished by the Dean’s of- 
fice) : 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
Mathematical Attainment Test (MAT) 
College Entrance Examination Board Av- 
erage (CEEB) 
*Rank in Secondary School 


In functions like the following, which 
are scored by time, the smaller the score 


the better the performance. 


Harvard Block Assembly—Blocks 1-6. 
Harvard Block Assembly—Blocks 7-11. 
*Alpha verbal—average instruction time. 
*Alpha number—average instruction time. 

*Number checking (Clerical Aptitude). 


*These items appear in the tabulation which 
offers a conspectus of material systematized 
oS By 1948, following the tabulations in 

a 


TABLE I 
COMPARISONS GRANT STUDY AND HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 


Mean Sigma No. Source Remarks 
Alpha Verbal 
(General alertness, speed of processes with verbal symbols) 
182 17 69 GS 39-40 
181 18 68 GS 40-41 
188 16 50 GS 41-42 
171 23 106 H/1-1-40 to 5-31-40 Probobly representative for the college. 
Alpha Number 
(General alertness, speed of processes with number symbols) 

163 24 69 GS 39-40 Note relation to alpha verbal score. 
159 19 68 GS 40-41 

171 20 50 GS 41-42 
154 23 106 H/1-1-40 to 5-31-40 

Vocabulary Range 
(Verbal information) 

89 5.8 65 GS 39-40 

87 5.7 70 GS 40-41 

88 5.8 50 GS 41-42 

88 7.3 70 H/1-1-40 to 5-31-40 Note superiority relative to al- 

pha verbal. 
Harvard Block Assembly 
(Last five assemblies; manipulative insight) 

49” 20” 63 GS 39-40 

48 24 70 GS 40-41 

51 22 50 GS 41-42 

56 29 65 H/1-1-40 to 5-31-40 Note trend to slower and more vari- 

able performance. 
Rorschach Response Number 

25 ll 69 GS 39-40 Note the limited exposure time in this 
27 8 70 GS 40-41 procedure, 1’, per card. 

26 9 50 GS 41-42 

23 12 87 H /2-14-89 to 9-11-39 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARISONS GRANT STUDY AND HyGIzNe DEPARTMENT 
Mean Sigma No. Source Remarks 
SAT 
(Scholastic Aptitude Test of College Entrance Examinaticn Board) 
540 94 56 GS 38-39 Mean for whole College about 560; 
605 77 72 GS 39-40 mean for volleges in general, about 
588 79 72 GS 4-41 500. 
630 73 50 GS 41-42 
562 91 151 H /2-2-39 to 3-21-40 
MAT 
(Mathematical Attainment Test of College Entrance Examination Board) 
565 115 43 GS 39-40 
577 82 63 GS #-41 
601 97 49 GS 41-42 
561 88 79 H/2-2-39 to 3-21-40 
CEEB 
(College Entrance Examination Board Averages) 
87 3 52 GS 38-89 Local college mean 87.5 (+) public 
89 2 57 GS 40-41 and private schools equal. 
89 2 29 GS 41-42 
86 3 129 H./2-2-39 to 3-21-40 
PRL 


(Admission predictive rank list) 
(A figure indicating the probable academic status: 3 is Dean’s List; 6 is unsatisfactory) 


4.7 8 42 GS 39-40 
4.2 1 67 GS 40-41 
3.4 1.0 50 GS 41-42 
44 9 154 H /2-2-39 to 3-21-40 


Course-Teacher Ratings 
Estimates, by per cents, of quality in College courses and Teachers with whom Studied. 


Courses Teachers 
Source .. GS, 39-40 GS,4041 GS, 41-42 GS,3940 GS, 40-41 GS, 41-42 
No. in group ......... n- 61 58 50 62 58 50 
Total estimates 592 522 497 941 771 T41 
Highly approve ........ 36 32 29 37 35 35 
Approve | ........ pias 40 40 42 36 36 38 4 
Indifferent . —........ 16 21 18 20 20 18 sy 
Disapprove . ........... 8 7 11 7 9 9 
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TABLE II 


GE? ERAL NORMATIVE DATA 


Range of Mean Scores 


Median of 


No.of Total with sigmas for the groups Mean Scores 
M 


Groups Cases M 
Alpha Verbal, Total Score ............ 11 744 154 
Alpha Number, Total Score ........ eee | 744 147 


Alpha Verbal, Average Instruction 
Time, Seconds (essentially speed 


of reading comprehension) .......... 5 290 26.4 
Alpha Number, Average Instruc- 

tion Time, Seconds .........00..... 5 288 28.0 
Alpha Verbal, Average No. Items 

Done in First 30” of Work ........ ote 284 9.4 
Alpha Number, Average No. Items 

Done in First 30” of Work ......... 5 287 7.8 


Vocabulary Range, Scores increase 
from freshman to graduate 
years, by about 5% in average... 9 539 

Easy Block Assemblies, Seconds... 12 600 10.3 

Difficult Block Assemblies, Sec- 
onds .. 13 676 47.6 

Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test, Ex- 
ercise J (Hygiene Dept. referrals 
only) .. 5 243 11.3 

Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test, Ex- 
ercise K (Hygiene Dept. referr- 
als only) . , 5 244 18.8 

Number Checking Test (Clerical 
Aptitude) (Scores are about 20% 
higher than a general clerical 
population would show) ........... 6 291 .608 


Scholastic Aptitude Test (Figures 
from G.S. and Hygiene Dept. re- 
ferrals substantially the same. 
Public and private school stud- 
ents the same) 9 612 


540 
Mathematical Attainments Test ... 11 606 542 
(Collegiate) Predictive Ranks (Fig- 
ures for G.S. and Hygiene re- 
ferrals substantially the same... 9 628 3.4 


College Entrance Examination 
Board Average (G.S. Score 1 or 
2% higher than Hygiene Dept. 
referrals) . 7 407 86.5 


Rank in Secondary School .............0 11 458 85.0 
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Alpha verbal and number data also available for 4 verbal subtests and 4 number subtests. 
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CHANGES IN FLICKER-FUSION FREQUENCY 
WITH AGE 


By JOSEF BROZEK anp ANCEL KEYS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


NE of the important tasks in ger- 
ontology is the development of 
criteria and norms of the human aging 
process. Stieglitz, thinking primarily 
in terms of physiological variables, em- 
phasized recently the lack of such fun- 
damental research and pointed out, 
“Thus far no one has attempted to for- 
mulate an adequate minimum routine 
for diagnostic study to reveal the de- 
gree of health nor has there been any 
suggestion of tentative standards in re- 
lation to age other than those relating 
to the arterial tension and basal meta- 
bolic rate” [10, p. 46]. In sea: thing for 
a visual function which would be useful 
in the study of normal degenerative 
processes in man, the fusion frequency 
of flickering light (F.F.F.) appeared 
promising. 

The ability to perceive a certain num- 
ber of stimuli per unit of time is an in- 
dex of the efficiency of the visual sys- 
tem. Because it does not have a high 
correlation with the other visual func- 
tions (e.g., acuity), it can be regarded 
as an independent and a fundamental 
characteristic of the visual apparatus. 
For these reasons, the F.F.F. might be 
included in the battery of tests used in 
a survey which would provide informa- 
tion as to the age changes in psycho- 
physiological functions in various popu- 
lations. 

This paper attempts to provide infor- 
mation on two interrelated problems: 
(1) Does the average F.F.F. level 


change with increasing age? (2) Is 
there a significant association between 
age and the change in F.F.F. at the end 
of the work-day? 

The flicker fusion frequency is defined 
as that number of light-dark cycles per 
second at which a physically intermit- 
tent light is just perceived as a steady 
light. The retinal response to every 
separate light stimulus is slightly long- 
er than the duration of the light phase. 
This phenomenon is known as “retinal 
lag.” At a certain speed of the light- 
dark cycles the dark phase is not regis- 
tered as such and the rapid series of 
light flashes produces the impression of 
an uninterrupted, continuous stimulus. 

The F.F.F. represents one aspect of 
the efficiency of the light-registering ap- 
paratus: the higher the fusion level, the 
finer the discriminating power. There 
are indications that this function is af- 
fected by various pathological condi- 
tions and other types of stress to which 
the human organism is exposed. Enzer, 
Simonson, and Blankenstein [1] stud- 
ied the F.F.F. in hypothyroidism. 
Whereas a group of 45 normal subjects 
had an average F.F.F. of 45.0, 13 hypo- 
thyroid patients had a mean F.F.F. val- 
ue of 36.3. The F.F.F. was used as a 
check on therapeutic progress in four 
male subjects with diminished produc- 
tion of the sexual hormone [9]. In tests 
before and after four weeks of treatment 
the F.F.F. increased from an average of 
43.0 to 46.6. This paralleled an improve- 
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ment in muscular performance. E. Gell- 
horn and H. Hailman [38] obtained a 
decrease of F.F.F. score from the basal 
level of 51 flickers per second to 43 
flickers per second in anoxia produced 
by inhaling an air mixture containing 
8.6 per cent O, for 11 minutes and 7.8 
per cent O, for an additional 8 minutes. 
In view of these changes it is logical to 
ask whether a F.F.F. score would be 
useful in gerontological studies. 

Procedure. — Fifty-six women rang- 
ing in age from 18 to 60 were tested. 
The F.F.F. determinations were made 
in the first and last hour of the working 
day. Forty-two of the subjects were do- 
ing clerical and fourteen microscopic 
work. The subjects were thoroughly fa- 
miliarized with the experimental pro- 
cedure and the concept of flicker fusion 
was clarified in two preliminary trials. 
The experimental session was started 
with a slowly flickering light. The speed 
was increased up to the flicker fusion 
level, increased still higher and de- 
creased to a level where the flicker was 
just barely perceptible. The trial was 
ended with a markedly flickering light. 
After 2 preliminary trials of this type, 
4 consecutive F.F.F. determinations 
were made in each testing session. 

The apparatus.—A flashlight bulb 
(Mazda No. 14, 2.5 volts) was used as 
a light source. The light was interrupt- 
ed by a motor driven rotating disc, 15 
cm. in diameter, with 2 open sectors of 
22.5° placed opposite each other. The 
light was diffused by an opal glass 2.5 
c.m. in diameter. The distance between 
the eyes and the light stimulus was 40 
cm. 

Results: average changes with age.— 
The F.F.F. values, representing an av- 
erage of 4 individual measurements ob- 
tained in the first morning testing ses- 
sion, were grouped into four age cate- 
gories: 18-25, 26-35, 36-45, 46-60. The 
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tendency for F.F.F. to decrease with 
age is indicated in Table I. Graph I 


TABLE I 
F.F.F. ror DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Age Group | 18-25 | 26-85 | 36-45 | 45-60 
N |} 19. | 17 8 12 

Average | | 

F.F.F. Score | 46.70 | 45.74 | 45.39 | 40.92 

S.D. |+ 4.18 |+3.59 | + 2.89 | £3.27 


includes the averages as well as the 
maximum and minimum values obtained 
in each category. These range limits 
follow in general the pattern indicated 


GRAPH I 
FLICKER FUSION FREQUENCY AND AGE 
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by the means, but are less stable inas- 
much as they are based upon one obser- 
vation. The statistical significance of 
the difference between the means of the 
group 18-25 years and of the three other 
age groups is expressed in terms of the 
t-test in Table II. 


TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEAN 
F.F.F. BETWEEN THE AGE GRouP 18-25 
AND THE OTHER AGE GROUPS 


Age group Compared | 26-35 | 36-45 | 45-60 
Difference in mean | | 
F.F.F. Score .......... — 96 


-1.31 | -5.78 
t-value | 74 87 | 3.31 
t at 5% level ...........]| 208 | 2,06 | 2.04 
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Results: work-day change in FFF. 
To check the association between the 
diurnal changes in F.F.F. atid age, the 
data were arranged in a fourfold table. 
We registered whether the subject was 
older or younger than the median age 
(32.5 years), and whether the after- 
noon F.F.F. level decreased or not. Chi- 
square [4] was used to determine how 
much the cell frequencies differ from a 
chance association between the two 
variables, the level of flicker and the 
age. In our case, Chi-square was .277. 
This is far below the 5 per cent level of 
significance which is 3.84. Hence, there 
was no significant association between 
age and the “general fatigue” resulting 
from the day’s work and manifesting it- 
self in a decreased afternoon F.F.F. 
score. 


TABLE 
AGE AND FATIGABILITY 


Age 
Up to 32.5 yrs. Over 32.5 yrs. 


Difference | pw. > A.M. 12 “4 26 
Pa: (a) (b) 


FFF P.M. < A.M. 16 14 30 
level (e) (d) 


23 28 N 66 


Discussion.—Our data concerning the 
effect of age on the average F.F.F. level 
confirm Friedenwald’s general state- 
ment [2, p. 521] that there is “a steady 
decrease of average efficiency of all 
measurable visual functions with ad- 
vancing age even in otherwise healthy 
eyes.” Specifically, as far as retino-cor- 
tical sensitivity is concerned, Simonson, 
Enzer, and Blankenstein [8] reported a 
definite tendency of F.F.F. to decrease 
with age. The age group 20-29 years 
had an average F.F.F. 46.2, the group 
30-39 years had a mean score of 44.2 
and the group over 40 scored 42.3. The 


same age groups of drivers were stud- 
ied by Lee [5, p. 207]. The mean scores 
were 25.70, 25.66, 25.32 at low bright- 
ness and 35.72, 35.89, 35.62 at high 
brightness. The changes were consis- 
tent, but not statistically significant for 
the measurements obtained at the low 
level of brightness. The critical ratios 
for the differences between age groups 
under 30 and over 40 for the two bright- 
ness levels were .51 and .11. The differ- 
ences in the amount of drop in the age 
group over 40 might be merely reflect- 
ing the possible differences in the com- 
position of the samples studied by Si- 
monson, Lee, and this Laboratory. The 
reasons for the irregularity of the trend 
at the high brightness level in Lee’s 
data are not apparent. Diurnal changes 
in F.F.F. level were observed by Simon- 
son and Enzer [7] but they did not re- 
late the changes to age. 

Miles [6] made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the research work on the psycho- 
logical aspects of aging, covering 
changes in psychomotor performance, 
perception, memory, intelligence, inter- 
ests, motivation, personality traits such 
as extroversion-introversion and domi- 
nance - submission, and distinguished 
achievement. The trend of averages is 
charted with considerable clarity but 
extensive normative studies of psycho- 
logical functions are rare. Most satis- 
factory age norms are available for gen- 
eral intelligence, and Wechsler [11], in 
his manual accompanying the descrip- 
tion of the Bellevue intelligence tests, 
included norms for the ages 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14; 15-19; 20-40, 40-50, 50-60 years. 

In normative studies the choice of 
functions and of the tests to measure 
them depends on a number of criteria. 
The tests should be easy to administer 
and free of the effects of practice, and 
should give consistent results in succes- 
sive testing sessions. This last criterion 
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is of particular importance where we 
plan to use the test for individual diag- 
nosis. The F.F.F. test is satisfactory in 
all these respects. 

A necessary supplement of cross- 
sectional investigations will be longitu- 
dinal involutional studies consisting of 
repeated measurements on the same 
group of aging individuals. Only thus 
can information be obtained on differ- 
ential rates of deterioration at the vari- 
ous efficiency levels of flicker discrimi- 
nation. 


SUMMARY 


Measurements of flicker fusion fre- 
quency (F.F.F.) were carried out with 
fifty-six subjects. Forty-two were do- 
ing clerical work and fourteen micro- 
scopic work. The F.F.F. determinations 
were made in the first and last hour of 
the day’s work. 

Within the age limits studied the de- 
crease in F.F.F. with age was small but 
consistent with a distinct drop in the 


late forties. Alterations in F.F.F. level 


associated with “general fatigue” from 
the day’s work showed no relation to 
age. The flicker fusion frequency test 
would be a useful tool in systematic 
gerontological studies. 
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PERFORMANCE OF DEAF CHILDREN ON THE 
ARTHUR POINT SCALE 


By DORA F. CAPWELL, P#.D. 
TRAINEE ACCEPTANCE CENTER, PITTSSURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HE use of standardized psycho- 
logi\:al tests with any handicapped 
group such as the deaf, the blind, or the 
crippled entails many difficulties. Tech- 
nical problems include the difficulty of 
examining the handicapped with tests 
standardized on normal subjects, the 
problem of validity (does the test meas- 
ure the same thing in a deaf child, for 
instance, as in a hearing child?), and 
the problem of instructions, which rare- 
ly can be identical with the instructions 
for normal subjects. Practical prob- 
lems also arise. Teachers and others es- 
pecially trained to work with the handi- 
capped question the ability of the psy- 
chologist, who is trained in the field of 
psychological testing but may have had 
little experience with handicapped per- 
sons, to gain rapport with them and to 
properly evaluate their performance. 
On the other hand, those specially 
trained to work with the handicapped 
often have had unfortunate experiences 
with psychological tests because they 
have had little training in their use and 
interpretation. 

A second practical problem is that 
test results for a group such as the deaf 
must be interpreted in terms of success 
or failure in a specialized educational 
program rather than the usual public 
school system. Only experience and per- 
sistent followup study can improve the 
accuracy of such predictions. To fur- 
ther complicate the problem of predic- 
tion, the results of tests given to deaf 
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high-school students must be interpreted 
in terms of vocational success in compe- 
tition with the normal population. There 
are relatively little data available to aid 
that type of prediction. 

In spite of these many difficulties, 
there are even more reasons for want- 
ing to get valid psychological measure- 
ments of deaf and otherwise handi- 
capped children than of normal chil- 
dren. Their proper training presents 
more difficulties; in the case of the deaf, 
for example, there is the necessity for 
them to learn without one of the most 
valuable tools of learning—the sense of 
hearing. The hearing child has learned 
a great deal of language and, through 
that medium, many everyday facts be- 
fore he begins school, whereas a deaf 
child must start almost at the begin- 
ning, particularly in the field of lan- 
guage. Because the task for the teach- 
er of a deaf child is so much more dif- 
ficult than that of a regular class teach- 
er, it is of great importance for her to 
know the approximate mental level of 
the child. Despite the experienced 
teacher’s facility in estimating a child’s 
level of ability, she is more apt to be 
mistaken when judging a deaf child 
than a hearing child. The deaf child 
may have been deprived of many social 
contacts, he may have been overprotect- 
ed, or he may have been genuinely neg- 
lected, and hence, his behavior during 
his early schooling may not be indica- 
tive of his mental potentialities. 
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The work of interpreting test results 
to teachers and other professional staff 
members is as important as the skill- 
ful examination of the children in car- 
rying out a program for the deaf. The 
results of many arduous hours of test- 
ing lie dormant in school files because in 
the past those who were given the re- 
sults did not understand their value in 
throwing light on practical problems. 
The present article is a description of 
one psychologist’s experience working 
in a state school for deaf children and 
a report of the results obtained over a 
three-year period. 

The State School for the Deaf at 
Faribault, Minnesota, had employed the 
State Bureau of Psychological Services 
(then known as the State Research Bu- 
reau) only sporadically up to 1939-1940. 
Only occasionally, when it was neces- 
sary for some legal action or advantage- 
ous in working with a social agency, did 
the School request that a child be given 
a psychological examination. During 
the school year of 1939-1940, however, 
the School had so many children who 
seemed not to be educable that the su- 
perintendent requested the services of 
a State psychologist to assist in sorting 
out those children who were so much be- 
low grade as to indicate transfer to an- 
other school better suited to their needs. 

The primary testing instrument used 
was the Arthur Performance Scale. By 
careful pantomime the examiner can 
convey the instructions for the Arthur 
tests quite successfully. A few signs 
were used, however, to supplement the 
pantomime instructions; the signs for 
“quick,” “correct,” “mistake” were use- 
ful with older children. They were es- 
pecially useful in conveying the idea of 
the necessity for speed and helpful in 
making the child feel at ease. All avail- 
able information regarding the child 
was used when interpreting the test re- 
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sults. Family history included in the 
records of the institution, school re- 
ports, teachers’ estimates, and observa- 


tions of shop instructors were utilized. 


The results were given to the School by 
means of personal conferences and writ- 
ten reports. 

After this first group of cases had 
been examined, the School found that 
the psychologist’s work was useful in 
connection with other educational prob- 
lems in addition to selection of children 
in need of training rather than instruc- 
tion. The consideration of educational 
problems rapidly led us into the discus- 
sion of behavior problems. In a few 
cases teachers began to put more effort 
into the teaching of a child whom they 
had given up as too dull to profit from 
further instruction. In one instance a 
child who was thought to be very bright 
and from whom overmuch had been ex- 
pected was discovered to have a special 
flare for lip-reading or other verbal 
skills and poor reasoning or problem- 
solving ability. After learning more in 
regard to his other abilities, the teacher 
did not put too much pressure on him 
when he had difficulty with nonverbal 
work such as arithmetic, in which he 
had often been accused of poor effort 
and lack of application. One negativ- 
istic child, after examination, was in- 
terpreted to the School as a behavior 
problem rather than an intellectually 
subnormal child, which she had been 
considered by many of those working 
with her. A more understanding attitude 
was adopted toward her by the staff, 
and progress became noticeable before 
the end of the school year. 

Toward the end of the following 
school year the director of the vocation- 
al department requested help from the 
psychologist in assigning students for 
shop training. At the beginning of the 
seventh grade each boy begins training 
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in a specific trade. These boys, it must 
be remembered, are older than seventh 
grade boys in the regular public school. 
Previously the placements in shops were 
made on the basis of the boy’s school 
record, his stated preference, and the 
wishes of his parents. Many times, how- 
ever, the placements were unsuccessful, 
and a boy had to try several shop 
courses before he discovered one in 
which he could succeed. The boys who 
were finishing sixth grade were given, 
in addition to the Arthur Scale, a bat- 
tery of manual skills tests, including the 
Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests, 
Manual Dexterity, Turning Test, and 
Spatial Relations. On the basis of these 
scores the psychologist made recommen- 
dations of a very general sort, such as 
recommending that one boy be allowed 
to attempt skills requiring fine, precise 
movements, while another boy should 
work at a trade which required speed 
but not precision of movement. The 
vocational director contributed knowl- 
edge of the economic situation of the 
family, the boy’s and the parents’ 
wishes, and the boy’s ability to get on 
with other people. The vocational direc- 
tor and the psychologist conferred on 
each case. The clinical method was uti- 
lized as fully as possible. A year later 
the vocational director reported that 
some degree of successful training had 
been achieved in each case with one ex- 
ception. That one unsuccessful case was 
a boy whom he had placed in the tailor- 
ing shop against the recommendation 
made on the basis of test findings. While 
the boys are still in a school situation, 
the tests primarily serve the purpose of 
sorting out those who are most skillful 
as compared with their own group. 
Some discussion of their ratings in gen- 
eral terms, however, was useful in help- 
ing the boys to be more realistic in their 
vocational ambitions. Contacts with 


seniors at the State School for the Deaf 
have shown that they tend to be vision- 
ary and unrealistic when discussing 
their own plans. While encouragement 
is desirable and necessary, their future 
adjustment can be helped most by in- 
sisting that they face frankly and hon- 
estly the problems of training, finding 
employment, and gaining vocational 
success. Often parents and friends have 
overprotected the deaf student for 
years, and as a result, he is quite unpre- 
pared for the many difficulties he will 
meet when he attempts to gain financial 
and social independence. The problem 
is somewhat lessened at this time due 


TABLE I 


Frequency DistrisuTion or L.Q.’s (ARTHUR 
SCALE) ror ProsLem 


LQ. f 
125 - 134 4 
115 - 124 14 
105 - 114 13 
95 - 104 17 
85 - 94 4 24 
75 - 84 23 
65 - 74 18 
55 - 64 14 
45- 54 2 
35 - 44 4 3 
25- 34 2 

Total 134 
Mean I.Q. is .87 


to the manpower needs of wartime, but 
it is reasonable to assume that should 
we have another period of gross unem- 
ployment, the handicapped will again 
be at a disadvantage in competition with 
the population at large. Hence, counsel- 
ing based on sound psychological tests 
and proper appreciation of the factors 
in the life situation as well as the prob- 
lems of the handicapped person may 
help bridge the gap between school and 
employment. 


Test results.—The results show a wide 
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range of mental level and closely ap- 
proximate the results reported by other 
investigators who have tested deaf chil- 
dren. Because of the initial purpose of 
the first tests, the total distribution is 
weighted by a disproportionate number 
of low I.Q.’s. The scores of one unse- 
lected group of forty-three students, 
who comprise the three sections of the 
seventh grade, show a higher mean I.Q., 
as one would expect. 


TABLE Il 

FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION oF I.Q.’s (ARTHUR 

SCALE) For SEVENTH GRADE 
UNSELECTED GROUP 


Bl 


Mean 1.Q. is .95 


SUMMARY 


Although the use of psychological 
tests with handicapped persons pre- 
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sents both technical and practical prob- 
lems, proper psychological evaluation is 
even more important for these groups 
than for normal children. The progress 
of psychological work at a state school 
for the deaf began with testing to sort 
out the feebleminded and continued with 
the study of educational and behavior 
problems and later included vocational 
guidance for the older beys. Results ob- 
tained with the Arthur Performance 
Scale on those cases which were re- 
ferred for psychological study yielded a 
mean I.Q. below average but well with- 
in normal limits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Sound clinical method is productive 
of worthwhile results in terms of 
practical assistance for planning 
the educational, vocational, and 
character training of deaf children, 
despite the difficulties entailed in 
the use of psychological tests with 
such handicapped groups. 

2. Performance tests of the type ex- 
emplified by the Arthur Scale yield 
results which show that with deaf 
children the ability to work with 
concrete material approximates a 
norma! distribution. 
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PARENTS’ EXPRESSED ATTITUDES AND CHILDREN'S 
BEHAVIOR’ 


By KATHERINE H. READ 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


OES the behavior of children bear 
a relation to the opinions which 
their parents profess regarding child be- 
havior? Do the children of parents who 
approve of freedom for children behave 
more acceptably than the children of 
parents who believe in strict control? 
Material which throws light on the re- 
lation between the attitudes of parents 
and the behavior of their children holds 
significance for those interested in par- 
ent education. 

The present study considers the rela- 
tion between the attitudes which 32 par- 
ents expressed on questions of child be- 
havior and parental control, and the ac- 
tual behavior of the 20 children of these 
parents. The number of cases, although 
limited, is sufficient to yield certain ten- 
tative conclusions and to offer sugges- 
tions for further research. 


DATA 


In this study the attitudes of the par- 
ents were judged by their replies to two 
questionnaires devised by Stogdill and 
Goddard [2]. The questionnaires are de- 
signed to measure (@) attitudes toward 
parental control of children and (b) at- 
titudes toward child behavior. Each 
questionnaire contains 20 statements re- 
lating to parental control or to child be- 
havior such as “Parents should make 
all important decisions for their chil- 
dren,” and “A child should be quiet and 
unobtrusive.” Attitudes toward these 
statements are indicated by checking on 
a seven point scale from “very strongly 

1The author is grateful to Dr. Harriet O’Shea 
for her i in planning the study and to Dr. 
Harold Jones and Dr. Herbert S. Conrad who 


read the manuscript and gave most helpful 
criticisms. 4 


agree” to “very strongly disagree.” In 
scoring, the seven steps of the scale are 
weighted from 0 to 6, depending on 
whether agreement with the statement 
endorses control over children or free- 
dom for children, or whether it endorses 
an extrovert or introvert form of be- 
havior on the part of the child. Thus 
a high total score on the questionnaire, 
“Attitude toward Parental Control,” in- 
dicates approval of freedom; while a 
low total score on the questionnaire, 
“Attitude toward Child Behavior,” in- 
dicates approval of extrovert behavior. 


Scores are totaled and interpreted 
thus: 


PARENT CONTROL CHILD BEHAVIOR 
0- 54 conservative © 54 liberal 
55- 64 neutral 55- 64 neutral 
65-120 liberal 65-120 conservative 


Sixteen fathers and 16 mothers whose 
children were attending nursery school 
checked the two questionnaires. One 
father and one mother checked these 
questionnaires twice, once during each 
period they had a child in nursery school. 
This made 17 replies for fathers and 17 
replies for mothers. The results are re- 
ported for the 34 replies. These replies 
were scored and classified according to 
the norms given by Stogdill. 

Twenty children of these 16 pairs of 
parents were rated by from 4 to 7 nurs- 
ery school teachers who had known the 
children one semester or more. The 
behavior of the children was measured 
by ratings made on the 67 traits of the 
Read-Conrad Abbreviated Behavior In- 
ventory for Nursery School Children 
{1}. 
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Behavior scores for the children were 
obtained as follows: The average of 
the judges’ ratings for a child on a trait 
was considered the child’s score on the 
trait. Each child’s score on a trait was 
compared with the average score of the 
whole group on that particular trait. 
The deviation of the child’s score from 
the average was noted and also the di- 
rection of the deviation. The deviation 
might be in either a favorable or an un- 
favorable direction from the group av- 
erage. For example, if the group aver- 
age on the trait bullying were 4, the 
child who seldom showed any tendency 
to bully might be rated 6. His score 
would thus differ by two points from 


TABLE I 


PARENTS’ ATTITUDE SCORES ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHILD BEHAVIOR AND CHILDREN’S 


the group average in a socially accept- 
able direction. The child’s deviations 
from the group average were totaied, 
and a total favorable, and a total un- 
favorable difference-score was obtained 
for each child. 

The behavior scores of the children 
were tabulated with the attitude scores 
of their parents. Comparisons were 
made of the behavior scores of children 
whose parents expressed approval of 
freedom and of extroverted behavior 
(cf. Table I), and of those whose par- 
ents expressed approval of strict con- 
trol and of introverted behavior (cf. 
Table II). 


TABLE II 
PARENT ATTITUDE SCORES ON QUESTIONS OF 


PARENTAL CONTROL AND CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIOR SCORES 


Case Parent Attitudes Children’s Behavior Scores 
No2 Mother Favorable Unfav- 
orable 

1 8B 40 80 11.7 44.9 

2 32 53 83 21.4 8.0 

3 46 40 86 26.7 9.3 

4 46 A 86 25.0 25.9 

5 35 58 88 8.2 9.0 

6 5O 42 92 34.4 43 

7 44 49 98 17.5 7.5 
*8 41 53 94 11.3 22.0 
*9 41 53 94 19 32.0 
10 54 42 96 17.7 8.0 
Upper half (liberal) total 174.8 170.9 
11 44 53 97 47.9 2.7 
*12 39 60 99 11.8 18.0 
*13 46 53 ” 46 15.6 
*14 46 53 99 3.9 38.0 
*15 43 59 102 20.9 3.7 
16 43 59 102 $2.5 5.2 
17 5O 53 103 18.5 35.9 
18 53 57 110 2.6 19.7 
*19 57 58 115 9.4 27.5 
20 67 57 124 24.2 12.3 


Lewer half (conservative) total 171.3 178.6 


Case Parent Attitudes Children’s Behavior Scores 
No# Mother Father Both Favorable Unfav- 


1 74 75 149 25.0 25.9 

2 81 67 148 8.2 9.0 
*3 72 72 144 $2.5 5.2 
*4 72 72 144 20.9 3.7 
5 75 69 144 11.8 18.0 

6 71 72 148 34.4 43 

7 tacts 55 139 47.9 2.7 

8 65 68 133 26 19.7 
*9 71 57 128 1.9 32.0 
*10 71 57 128 11.3 22.0 


Upper half (liberal) total 196.5 142.5 


*11 66 62 128 13.5 35.9 
12 69 57 126 21.4 8.0 
13 64 60 124 11.7 44.9 
14 63 60 123 25.7 9.3 

*15 63 58 121 4.6 15.6 

*16 63 58 121 3.9 38.0 
17 58 50 108 24.2 12.3 
18 60 48 108 17.5 75 

*19 58 4h 106 9.4 27.5 
20 52 24 76 17.7 8.0 


Lower half (conservative) total 149.6 207.0 


1 Casvs are arranged in order of combined scores of 
parents, from most liberal couple to most conservative 


* Cases of siblings. 


2 Cases are arranged in order of combined scores of 
parents, from most liberal couple to most conservative 


couple. 
* Cases of siblings. 
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RESULTS 
1. Individual Differences 


Decided differences in behavior ap- 
peared among the children in this group 
as judged by the nursery school teach- 
ers. The favorable deviation scores 
ranged from 1.9 to 47.9; while the un- 
favorable deviation scores ranged from 
9 to 44.9". 

Parents’ scores on Attitude toward 
Child Behevior ranged from 67 to 82, 
with the average score for mothers at 
46 and for fathers at 51.8. These aver- 
age scores are both within the classifi- 
cation of “liberal.” 


2. Relation to Parents’ Attitudes toward 
Child Behavior 

In this group, parent attitudes toward 
child behavior seem to bear little rela- 
tion to differenes in actual child be- 
havior. The 10 children whose par- 
ents professed approval of more extro- 
verted behavior have a total favorable 
deviation score of 174.8 and a total un- 
favorable-deviation score of 170.9. The 
10 children, on the other hand, whose 
parents professed approval of more in- 
troverted behavior have a total favor- 
able-behavior deviation score of 171.2 
and a total unfavorable-deviation score 
of 178.6. As shown on Table I, child 
behavior in these cases appears to be 
similar regardless of what attitudes the 
parents profess on the subject. 

The same lack of difference in child 
behavior associated with differences in 
parent attitude toward child behavior 
appears when the results are analyzed 
in more detail. The only exception ap- 
pears in 4 cases in which both parents 
express attitudes favoring introverted 


2There were four cases in which the parents 
did not return the questionnaires. For 


cases the scores for favorable deviations were 
7.2, 13.8, 9.9, and 8.8; for unfavorable devia- 
tions they were 102.9, 58.3, 29.4 and 34.9. 


behavior. These 4 cases show more un- 
favorable than favorable behavior de- 
viations. 


8. Relation to Parents’ Attitudes on 
Parental Control 


On the questionnaire Attitudes toward 
Parental Control of Children the scores 
of parents ranged from 24 to 84, with 
67.6 the average score for mothers and 
59.4 the average score for fathers. The 
average score for mothers falls just 
within the classification “liberal” while 
that for fathers falls within the class 
“neutral.” 


When the results on this question- 
naire are compared with the behavior 
scores for the children, differences ap- 
pear. Favorable behavior deviations 
are associated with parental approval of 
freedom and unfavorable behavior de- 
viations are associated with parental ap- 
proval of strict control. 

As shown in Table II, the 10 children 
whose parents profess more liberal at- 
titudes on questions of parental control 
have a favorable balance in score of 54 
points. The 10 children whose parents 
approve of strict parental] control have 
an unfavorable balance in score of 58 
points. 

The same differences in child behavior 
associated with differences in parental 
attitudes continue to be present when 
the results are analyzed in more detail. 


TABLE Ill 
COMPARISON BETWEEN ATTITUDES oF BoTH 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN’s BEHAVIOR 


Attitude of Couples Average Behavior Scores 
Toward Parental Control Favorable Unfav- 
orable 

5 couples—more liberal than 
the average—6 children 22.1 9.85 


5 couples—more conservative 
than the average—6 children 12.9 16.15 
7 couples—one parent liberal, 
one conservative—8 children 15.75 21.9 
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In the cases of six children in the group, 
both parents expressed attitudes which 
were more liberal than the average of 
the mothers or fathers. In the cases of 
six other children both parents ex- 
pressed attitudes which were more con- 
servative than the average of parents in 
the group; while in the remaining eight 
cases one parent was more liberal than 
the average and one was more conser- 
vative. The behavior of these couples 
is given in Table III. 

The most marked difference in child 
behavior appears when both parents are 
more liberal than the average. The 
children of these parents are judged 
to show more than twice as much fav- 
orable as unfavorable behavior. When 
both parents are more conservative 
than the average, the children show 
more unfavorable than favorable be- 
havior. When the attitudes of the par- 
ents differ, the behavior of their child- 
ren still shows more unfavorable than 
favorable deviation. In this last group 
of cases the behavior deviations are lar- 
ger in the favorable as well as the un- 
favorable direction than in the group 
of children where both parents are con- 
servative. 

When the attitudes of mothers and 
fathers are considered separately, the 
children of liberal mothers have larger 
favorable behavior deviation scores than 
unfavorable. 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON BETWEEN MOTHERS’ AND FATHERS’ 
ATTITUDES AND CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


Attitudes of Mothers and 
Fathers Toward Parental Average Behavior Scores 
vorable Unfav- 
9 most liberal mothers ........... 20.8 15.1 
9 most liberal fathers ............ 18.6 17.6 


8 most conservative mothers.... 
8 most conservative fathers .... 


13.0 
16.0 


23.0 
17.4 


A liberal attitude on the part of the 
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mother is associated with slightly more 
favorable behavior in the child than in 
the case of a liberal attitude on the part 
of the father. A conservative attitude 
on the part of the mother is associated 
with considerably more unfavorable be- 
havior on the part of the child than ap- 
pears when the father’s attitude is con- 
servative. 


4. Analysis Based on Extreme Groups 
of Children 


When the cases of the five children 
with the largest favorable behavior de- 
viations and the five children with the 
largest unfavorable behavior deviations 
are tabulated with the attitude scores 
of their parents, the results are as fol- 
lows in Table 5. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 
TOWARD PARENTAL CONTROL 


Mother _....... 12.8 64.0 67.6 
Father 66.8 55.7 59.4 
Betty 69.8 59.8 63.5 
Average Attitude 

on Child Behavior 

Mother ........ 45.8 46.8 46.0 
Father 46.8 51.3 51.0 
46.3 49.6 49.0 


In these comparisons the parents of 
the children with the most favorable be- 
havior deviations express in every in- 
stance more “liberal” attitudes on both 
questionnaires than the parents of chil- 
dren with the most unfavorable behav- 
ior deviations. In every case these par- 
ents are also more liberal than the aver- 
age of the group. A larger difference 
exists between the two extreme groups 
on questions of parental control than on 
questions of child behavior. 
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DISCUSSION 

What the parents think about their 
own role of parenthood appears to be 
more closely related to child behavior 
than what they think of child behavior 
itself. In this group of 32 parents and 
20 children, the children whose parents 
expressed approval of freedom from 
parental control were judged to behave 
more acceptably than those whose par- 
ents approved of strict control. Differ- 
ences in child behavior did not appear 
in the children of parents who expressed 
different attitudes toward introverted or 
extroverted forms of child behavior. 

An important question here is, of 
course, the relationship between the ac- 
tual behavior of the parents and atti- 
tudes that they profess. Only a care- 
ful observational study could reveal the 
relationship between answers and actual 
parent practices. A discrepancy might 
reasonably be assumed to occur more 
frequently in the area of child behavior 
than in that of parental control. Par- 
ents of children attending nursery school 
have been subjected to some “education” 
on questions of child behavior. They 
have observed the child behavior which 
is accepted in nursery school. What 
they have learned may have influenced 
their replies on a questionnaire regard- 
ing child behavior, especially on a ques- 
tionnaire coming from the nursery 
school. Their replies may not represent; 
their own behavior or their own convic- 
tions as closely as their replies on the 
questionnaire on parental control. in 
this area they may be less aware of rec- 
ent viewpoints. 

One must consider also, the question 
of the kind of parent who is able to of- 
fer freedom to his child. If parent-edu- 
cation is to succeed in providing a more 
favorable environment for children, one 
might conclude that it should give more 
attention to the behavior of parents, to 

| 


their concepts of their role as either a 
supporting or a controlling force, to the 
needs which these convictions might in- 
dicate. The kind of parent who can ac- 
cept the concept of freedom and respon- 
sibility for his child would seem to cre- 
ate a more favorable environment. 


SUMMARY 


This study considers the relation be- 
tween the attitudes which 32 parents 
expressed on questions concerning child 
behavior and parental control and the 
actual behavior of the 20 children of 
these parents. The attitudes of the par- 
ents were judged by the replies which 
they gave on two questionnaires devised 
by Stogdill and Goddard to measure (a) 
attitudes toward parental control of 
children and (b) attitudes toward child 
behavior. The behavior of the children 
was measured by ratings made on each 
child by from four to seven nursery 
scho«] teachers on the 67 traits of the 
Read.,Conrad Abbreviated Behavior In- 
vent,iry for Nursery School Children. 

T!'‘e mothers who expressed approval 
o'| freedom for children had children 
vhhose favorable behavior was judged 
(th be considerably greater than their 

! unfavorable behavior. The mothers who 
expressed approval of strict parental 


i control had children whose behavior was 


judged to be more unfavorable than fa- 
vorable. 

Neither approval of introverted be- 
havior nor approval of extroverted be- 
havior by fathers and mothers on ques- 
tions of child behavior was consistent- 
ly associated with favorable or unfavor- 
able behavior deviations in the children. 

When the attitudes of both parents 
were considered, the behavior deviations 
of the children were greater than when 
the attitudes of only one parent were 
considered. These deviations are, how- 
ever, more closely associated with the 
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attitudes of mothers than of fathers. REFERENCES 

It is concluded that, in the group 1. Read, Katherine H. “Significant Charac- 
ment-techniques employed, child behav- in Psycholo- 
ior is unrelated to parents’ views re- Pe ~The 
garding desirable child behavior, but is ~ Aititudes toward Parental Conteol and the 
positively related to liberalism in views Social Adjustment of Children,” Journal of 
on parental control. Applied Psychology. 1986. 20:359-67. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE PRISON PSYCHOLOGIST 


By RAYMOND CORSINI 
AUBURN PRISON 


OME two hundred thousand people 
at this moment are confined in the 

United States in correctional institu- 
tions such as jails, penitentiaries, re- 
formatories, and prisons. According to 
a recent estimate [4] there are eighty 
psychologists employed by correctional 
institutions, although there are certain- 
ly at least twenty more who are not 
members of professional groups. The 
ratio is therefore, for the country as a 
whole, one prison psychologist for every 
two thousand prisoners. These hundred 
psychologists probably would be best 
represented by the Medical Correctional 
Association, an affiliate of the American 
Prison Association, but less than twen- 
ty actually do belong. 

Psychology in prison, of necessity is 
a recent innovation, since clinical psy- 
chology may be said to have begun af- 
ter the first world war. As far as the 
author knows, no one has written a 
history of prison psychology, which is 
certainly excellent material for a mas- 
ter’s thesis in social psychology or soci- 
ology. 

In this paper the following topics 
will be discussed briefly: 

1. What are the standards for prison 

psychologists? 


2. What do prison psychologists do? 


3. What forms of organizations do 
they function within? 


4. What special training is indicated? 


5. What is the probable future in this 
field? 
I 


For the most part, prison psycholo- 
gists operate under civil service regula- 
tions, appointment being made on the 
weighted basis of clinical experience 
and training. In the State of New York 
the grades of Junior Psychologist and 
Psychologist exist. For the first grade 
a master’s degree in psychology plus 
one year’s clinical experience is re- 
quired; for the higher grade, three 
year’s clinical experience plus sixty 
graduate credits is needed. The require- 
ments for psychologist closely corres- 
pond to the requirements of the Depart- 


- ment of Mental Hygiene’s standards for 


certification for qualified psychologist. 
While, in terms of the salaries, hours of 
work, and desirability of work as found 
in the State Prisons of New York, such 
standards are high, it may be said that 
standards should be raised higher, re- 
quiring the Ph.D. and five year’s clini- 
cal experience for the higher grade. 


II 


The work in a prison may be said to 
fall under three broad headings: 


1. Psychometric. To have a minimal 
amount of psychometric informa- 
tion for each individual. To com- 
pile periodical statistics of these 
findings. To administer other tests, 
such as personality tests, aptitude 
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tests as needed. To measure aca- 
demic progress. 

2. Guidance. To give educational, vo- 
cational, and personal guidance, 
usually on the basis of request. 
Naturally, due to the unfavorable 
ratio of psychologists to inmates 
either minimal guidance to many 
or adequate guidance to relatively 
few is possible. While the prob- 
lems of prisoners in terms of edu- 
cational and vocational needs are 
similar to those of free adults, var- 
ious limitations, such as education- 
al facilities, institutional rules, and 
problems of outside adjustment, in 
terms of parole limitations must 
be taken into consideration. 


Personal guidance, which is perhaps 
the most valuable of any of the psychol- 
ogist’s functions is hampered by the fact 
that the clients cannot enter into good 
rapport with the therapist since he is a 
prison official, and on the other side of 
the fence. Fearful that frank disclosures 
of personal problems may mean addi- 
tional punishment keeps the great ma- 
jority of men from complete rapport. 
To counteract this phenomenon which 
has been commented on by various writ- 
ers such as Brancale [2], it has been 
suggested by Barnes and Teeters [1] 
that all therapists such as teachers, 
chaplains, doctors, psychiatrists and 
psychologists be employed by outside 
agencies, rather than by the correction- 
ai institution. 

The third aspect of a prison psycholo- 
gist’s work refers to his relationship 
with the line and staff officers in a pris- 
on. He may be sent men who are ob- 
served to have peculiarities or are not 
adjusting to routine. He will make rou- 
tine and special reports to various offi- 
cers and departments. He may evaluate 
the individual’s attitudes and personal- 
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ity as well as his more static mental 
processes for the board of paroles; fur- 
nish valuable information to the princi- 
pal keeper who will assign the inmate 
to work; measure learning ability and 
mechanical aptitude of the inmate and 
make educational and vocational recom- 
mendations for the educational direc- 
tor; and make reports which will be- 
come part of the inmate’s dossier for 
favorable action by the Governor in 
commutation cases. 


Psychologists may function as rela- 
tively independent entities, loosely col- 
laborating with other sta‘f officials, or 
may be part of a closely integrated team 
or teams of workers. In the New York 
City Penitentiary under Warden R. A. 
Magee and Commissioner Austin H. Mc- 
Cormick, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers, and physicians made 
separate reports, which were integrated 
by a classification expert into a master 
report. This was read to a classifica- 
tion board composed of ten or more 
prison officials who attempted to set up 
a plan of rehabilitation for the inmate 
following an interview. . 

In some institutions, the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist are the permanent 
members of the classification clinic, do- 
ing the spade work for the fuller classi- 
fication board where a high-ranking 
uniformed member, chaplain, director 
of industries, educational supervisor 
and others will sit in. 

The best method of work seems to be 
a rather flexible system which allows 
the psychologist to function both in a 
team, and independently. Various ex- 
perimental approaches have been tried 
in the federal prisons and in states such 
as New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Texas which, penologically speak- 
ing, are relatively advanced. ; 
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IV 

The social value of rehabilitating fel- 
ons is so great that the highest possible 
standards in all branches of personnel 
should exist. Such standards become un- 
realistic if pay is not commensurate, 
since any specialist, teacher, physician, 
psychiatrist undoubtedly would prefer 
to work elsewhere than in a prison, oth- 
er conditions being equal. In various 
states a 200 per cent increase in pay for 
keepers has resulted chiefly through 
pressure and information supplied by 
various prison associations as to the 
necessity of having high-type person- 
nel. Using the keeper’s salary as a 
guide, it might not be unrealistic to 
suggest that since equal danger exists 
a psychologist’s as well as other pro- 
fessional men’s pay should begin at 
double a keeper’s salary. Surprising as 
it may seem, in some states, there are 
prison teachers and prison psychologists 
who earn less than prison guards. 

The special training and gackground 
of a prison psychologist may be broken 
into three areas: educational qualifica- 
tions, experience, and personality. As 
previously indicated, the Ph.D. or equi- 
valent of sixty graduate points in psy- 
chology, a majority in clinical and ap- 
plied aspects, together with concentra- 
tion in sociology (juvenile delinquency, 
criminology, penology), economics, and 
the biological sciences is needed. 

The greater variety of experience the 
psychologists can accumulate both in 
and out of psychology, the more valu- 
able he will be. Work in a mental hospi- 
tal, child guidance clinic, adult guidance 
clinic, is particularly helpful. Experi- 
ence in teaching, leading adolescent 
groups and social welfare is also valu- 
able. Work in factories, farms, menial 
labor work of all sorts should be con- 
sidered an essential part of the prison 
psychologist’s background, also close in- 


timate contact with depressed groups 
especially in high delinquency areas on 
an equality basis is imperative. . 

The personality of the prison psychol- 
ogist is valuable. A man may be an ex- 
cellent psychologist, have a good knowl- 
edge of his techniques, but if he cannot 
enter into good rapport with the widest 
variety of individuals, in the age group 
from 16 to 80, negroes and whites, men- 
tal ages 6 to 20, former annua] incomes 
nothing to a million dollars, his other 
abilities come to naught. He must be 
able to repress his own moral standards, 
and evaluate the individual on the basis 
of his particular background, never 
sermonizing or evaluating the crime. 
Paraphrasing Clarence Darrow, he must 
love the criminal but hate the crime. 

Prisons are often called correctional 
institutions. By and large they are most- 
ly punishment institutions, but the 
change towards a stronger correctional 
policy is to be hoped. The reason for 
the enormous lag between actual policy 
in a prison and penological thought may 
be the inertia of such institutions, the 
caliber of governing officials, and most 
of all the indifference and misinforma- 
tion of the public. The caliber of per- 
sonnel in some prison systems such as 
New York is definitely improving, and 
although there have been backward 
slips,. penology in practice has advanced 
considerably in the last forty years. 

In concluding, we may briefly look at 
this matter from the eyes of the prison 
inmate. On the average, he is a young 
man, emotionally unstable, vocationally 
untrained, a product of an environment 
economically, socially, morally impover- 
ished. He is usually a “rebel without a 
cause” [3], torn by conflicting values. 
He finds himself in a new, highly arti- 
ficial environment, surrounded by crimi- 
nals who, by and large, represent a con- 
centration of the worse elements in his 
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old neighborhood, Basically moral and 
law abiding, despite the fact he is a con- 
victed criminal, wearing a mask of in- 
difference and false bravado, he is ac- 
tually a puzzled, hurt, lost human, with- 
out direction. His hopes and fears 
both vague, his ego alternating between 
excesses of rationalizations and self- 
punishment, stewing in an atmosphere 
of indolence conducive to grandiose day 
dreams, he is in a most excellent frame 
of mind for positive thoughts of good 
or evil. 

This is the moment when a wise so- 
ciety should take this deviate, study him 
as an individual in terms of his person- 
al background and endeavor to recon- 
struct with him a new realistic goal. 
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The prison psychologist should be qual- 
ified to do this, and some bright day 
prisons may have more psychologists 
than keepers. 
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HE SERIES of interviews present- 

ed here is unique in that it pro- 
vides more psychological elements than 
are usually found in a single play-ther- 
apy case. However, the procedure itself 
is typical of the nondirective technique 
described by Carl Rogers and his stu- 
dents who have used the method at the 
verbal level.?* 

The therapist knew very little about 
William at the time of their first con- 
tact, primarily because the former feels 
that a great deal of diagnostic knowl- 
edge can sometimes impede treatment 
in a nondirective situation. The thera- 
pist knew that the psychiatric social 
worker felt William’s difficulty to be 
psychogenic at the time of the intake 
interview. He also knew that William 
was ten years old and that a month had 
passed since he was last seen by an- 
other therapist with whom he had 
formed a deep relationship. Although 
the therapist himself did not have any 
additional information at the time of his 
first contact, it is felt that more diag- 
nostic material should be made avail- 
able to the reader who may be dis- 
turbed by this practice. 

The principal referred William to the 
center because he was failing in the 
third grade. His major problem was 
reading. William’s Stanford-Binet 1.Q. 


1Carl R. Rogers. Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy. Boston: Houghton Minin Co., 1942. 

2 William U. Snyder. “A Short Term Non- 
directive Treatment of an Adult,” Clinical 
Supplement to the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1948, 38 (2): 87-187. 
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was 101 but the results of his Progres- 
sive Achievement Test showed him to 
be working at a level a year or more 
below his actual grade placement. The 
older of his two brothers is eleven years 
old and in the sixth grade and the 
younger is three and a half. The social 
worker described William’s mother as, 
“a very deprived woman,” who, “was 
not rejecting William.” However, his 
behavior at home was of considerable 
concern to her. She is in her early 
thirties. The father is five years older. 
Both are employed in war industries. 

There were twenty interviews with 
William prior to his transfer to the new 
therapist. These will be covered briefly. 
He was very willing to talk about his 
school problems and referred to his 
school as, “one of the rottenest.” He 
explained that he hated his teacher and 
wished that he could read better. In 
the eighth contact he expressed concern 
about other children coming to the clin- 
ic and mentioned that his baby brother 
had broken his (William’s) sailboat. In 
the ninth contact he mentioned both of 
his brothers. The therapist concludes, 
“In general, William expresses quite a 
bit of feeling towards this older broth- 
er.” 

Appointments were frequently broken 
by the parent (and child). There were 
five weeks between the tenth and elev- 
enth contacts, three between the twelfth 
and thirteenth and four of the next elev- 
en were broken. During this period the 
content concerned the school problem 
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and in the last two or three interviews, 
the trauma of breaking relations with 
the therapist. William threatened to 
lock the counselor up so that he’d be 
there when he came back and later he 
decided that he would bring a “bean 
shooter” and “shoot pins at the new per- 
son.” 

The remainder of this paper is con- 
cerned with the last nine contacts, some 
of which are reported in detail. During 
this period there were two broken ap- 
pointments and one cancellation by the 
center. There are numerous errors in 
counseling which the writer attempts to 
point out, following each interview. 

8/16. William’s attitude as he left the 
waiting room was one of utter disap- 
pointment. 


1. C. “It’s sorta hard to come up here 
with a new person.” 

W. “Yeah.” (Sniffs a few times 
and then with delight,) “It 
smells like you’ve been smokin’ 
the same tobacco that Dr. S. 
did!” 

C. “That surprises you and makes 
you sorta happy.” 

2.W. “Umhuh.” (Reserved.) 


During the first part of the hour he 
mentions Dr. S. with nearly every inci- 
dent. A few moments later: 


W. (Finds children’s overalls in 

closet.) “Who wears these?” 

C. “You wonder if the other chil- 
dren who come up here play 
with those on.” 

. “Yes; Do they?” 

“No.” 

. (Returns to play table and 
picks up tongue depressors.) 
“These are funny sticks.” 

C. “There are lots of funny things 

since Dr. S. left.” 

(Nods.) “Did you know Dr. 

s.?” 
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C. “I met him a couple of times. 
You miss him pretty much.” 

W. “Yes.” (Goes on to explain at 
length about Dr. S., how well 
he liked him and that they were 
going to write to each other.) 

. “You were very unhappy to see 
him go and wish he were back.” 

W. (Nods.) “I imagine you know 
how it is to come to the same 
room and see a different per- 
son.” 

. “You would much rather have 
him here than me.” 

W. “Yes, but I'll probably get used 
to you. Dr. S. was such a nice 
man.” 

. “You liked him very much— 
you know he is a nice man but 
you are still wondering about 
me.” 

W. “Oh, I imagine I’ll get used to 

you.” 

“You'd like to like me but you 

think it’s gonna be pretty 

hard.” 

. “Are you married?” 

. (Referring to Dr. 8.) “He said 
some one would take his place 
but I wish he did himself.” 

. “You liked him better than me.” 

W. “Yes, but I might like you when 
I get used to you.” 

. “I’m pretty new to you—you 
don’t know me well enough to 
know whether you like me or 
not.” 

W. (Smiles.) 

A few moments later: 

W. (Has baby bottle and begins to 
squirt water on table, laughing 
—stops suddenly and looks at 
C.) 

C. “That’s a lot of fun but you are 
afraid it might make me mad.” 

12. W. (Nods yes.) “How do you act 
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when you get mad?” 

C. “You want to be sure and know 
when I get mad.” 

W. (Smiles.) “I don’t think you 
are now.” 


He spent most of the remaining time 
mixing various paints in a basin. He 
mentioned that they might turn out to 
be explosives and if asked by the gov- 
ernment who made them he would say, 
“I did,” and then after a pause added, 
“with his help” pointing to C. 

C. “You think I ought to be in- 
cluded.” 

W. (Nods and discusses invention 
in detaii.) 

C. “It’s sorta fun to imagine that 
you can make wonderful 
things.” 

W. (Smiles.) 


At end of pericd: 


13. W. (Looks in waste basket, sees to- 
bacco can and grabs it quickly 
and holds it in air.) “You even 
smoke the same kind of tobac- 
co!” 

14. C. “There are a lotta ways in 

which you think I’m like Dr 8S.” 

. “Yes.” (Smiles.) 

“Time’s up, William.” (W. 

makes no move to leave but has 

returned to play bench.) “I 

know you'd like to stay but ycur 

forty-five minutes are up and 
it is time to stop.” (W. leaves 
reluctantly.) 


COMMENTS CONCERNING FIRST 
INTERVIEW* 


1. This is a response obviously depen- 
dent to some degree upon the counsel- 
or’s diagnostic information. Detailed 
diagnostic material in the hands of the 
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8 [The number of the comment identifies the 
which it refers.—Eprror.] 


response to 


counselor may cause, him to carry rec- 
ognition of attitudes beyond the point 
that the child has gone and it has been 
the experience of those who utilize a 
nondirective approach that such “push- 
ing” is a hindrance to therapy. Here it 
has done no harm nor has it hastened 
his expression in any way. 

2. Had the counselor been sensitive 
to this, he might have replied, “You’re 
not sure that you’re happy.” 

3. C. closes a pertinent discussion 
here before W. has actually exhausted 
it, by answering a question colored with 
feeling. “You wonder about what other 
children do when they come here,” 
would have touched the area of feeling 
W. was expressing and also would have 
permitted him to carry it further, had 
he wished. ry 

4. It is likely that W. was expressing 
a desire to know more about C. at this 
point. Here diagnostic material may 
have interferred to some degree. 

5. This is a good response and plays 
a strong part in the development of the 
following statements by W. Statements 
(6), (7) and (8), are adequate re- 
sponses. Certainly a permissive stage is 
being set and anxiety is being relieved. 

9. Here again C. squelches expression 

by answering a question. He might 
have said, “You wonder how much I’m 
like Dr. S.” W. has been struggling with 
this point, finally bringing it out indi- 
rectly. 
10. C. digresses here and shifts em- 
phasis to self. Considerable resistance 
might have ensued had this same atti- 
tude that C. erroneously “recognizes,” 
not already been expressed. “You miss 
him a great deal and it makes you very 
unhappy because he didn’t come back,” 
would have been appropriate. 

11. Excellent response to the deepest 
of W.’s present anxieties. It is interest- 
ing to note that he makes only one more 
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remark about Dr. S. in the remainder of 
the interview and that is a positive one 
concerning C. 

12. W. is more interested in what 
kind of a person C. is than in how he 
acts when he is mad. Thus C. misses a 
chance to develop gains previously 
made. 

13. This was very vividly executed 
and handled in good fashion by C. (14). 

8/23. Canceled by center. 

8/30. W. and mother arrived half an 
hour early. Miss J., who sees the moth- 
er, was in conference until shortly after 
the hour began and C. was waiting for 
her to finish. Exactly on the hour, how- 
ever, W. appeared at the door of C.’s 
office, evidently having quietly slipped 
upstairs. 

1. C. “Come in, William.” 

W. (Goes to piay table, picks up 
cannon and runs rough shod ov- 
er several small dolls and final- 
ly pushed the cannon into a toy 
house at a point very near a 
window.) “What would you do 
if I broke the window?” 

“You wonder if it would make 
me mad.” 

W. “Yeah, so I’d know what would 

happen if I break it.” 
3. C. “You'd like to break it, but are 
afraid you’d get into trouble if 
you did.” 
4. W. (Smiles and nods.) 


The telephone rang at this point. (W. 
had gone without his mother’s knowl- 
edge, and Miss J. wondered if he was 
upstairs.) W. asked what the telephone 
call was about, and C. told him. W. was 
pleased. 


C. “It’s fun to fool people.” 

W. “Yeah, nobody knows me, I’m 
the second Red Skelton.” 

“You mean you're bad like 
Red?” 


5. C. 
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W. “Yeah.” — (Has overalls.) — 
“Whose are they?” 

C. “You wonder if they belong to 
one of the kids who come here. 
They don’t belong to anyone.” 

W. “Can I have them?” 

C. “You may play with them here 
as much as you wish, but they 
must be left here when you 
leave.” 

W. (Puts overalls on and speaks of 
being a great chemist or doctor 
and then names a number of 
other professions as if he be- 
longed to them.) 

C. “It would be fun to be great at 
something.” 

W. “Yeah. Who left the overalls, 
maybe Doctor-Doctor, Mr. S. 
did.” 

. “You sorta miss him.” 

. (Slight pause.) “Yeah, he was 
a nice man.” (Pause. W. takes 
off overalls and goes to dresser, 
picking up a number of small 
dolls and putting them in the 
dresser. ) 

W. “It’s time to go to sleep—you 
have to go to sleep now.” 
(Commanding tone.) 

. “It’s fun to make people do 
what you want them to do.” 

W. “T’'ll even put a soldier to bed.” 

C. “It’d be fun to make everybody 
do what you want them to do.” 

W. “Yes.” (Nods.) 


A few minutes later W.’s play became 
quite aggressive and finally he turned 
to C. with a gun in his hand. 


“What am I?” 

“IT don’t know, what are you?” 
“I’m a crook, but I’d rather be 
a cop.” 

“You’re bad, but you’d rather 
be good.” 

. “I’d be a cop if my cousin’d be 
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a crook,” (shoots realistically.) 
C. “It'd be fun to shoot your cous- 
in.” 


Notes are incomplete at this point but 
W. accepts this recognition and goes on 
to express positive feelings toward cous- 
in. His play becomes more aggressive. 
He pushes things around roughly and 
shoots frequently. 


C. “You feel like being rough and 
when you are, you feel better.” 

W. “Would you get mad if I broke 
the dresser by throwing at it?” 

10. C. “You may do what you want to 
with the toys.” 

W. (Throws and breaks drawer.) 
“Is there something else that I 
can throw at?” (Upset.) 

11. C. “One of the dolls?” 

W. (Picks up breakable doll, puts 

it down and takes rubber one.) 
12. C. “It’s fun to knock things 
around, but you don’t want to 


break them.” 
W. “Yeah.” (Starts throwing at 
doll.) 


The rest of the hour was spent in this 
fashion. Two attitudes were brought 
out during this play by W., and recog- 
nized by C. They were (1) “I get pretty 
sore when things don’t go the way I 
want them to,” (2) “I’m surprised 
whenever I do anything well in athlet- 
ics.” 

COMMENTS ON SECOND INTERVIEW 


1. Weak. W. would have entered 
without invitation. “You just couldn’t 
wait for me and slipped up here,” would 
approach the real feeling. 

2. C. jumps a little too fast. “You 
wonder what I would do,” fits the puz- 
zlement of the child regarding this new 
person whom he knows little about. 
This does not turn out to be a serious 
error as evidenced by (3) and (4). 


5. O.K., but “You don’t want people 
to know much about you,” is recogni- 
tion of a more important feeling. 

6. Should have been, “You hope that 
he left them.” C.’s orientation has 
thrown him into error. Statement (7) 
was not said with deep feeling. 

8. Adequate reeponse to a command- 
ing tone of voice. Recognition of this 
attitude leads to fuller expression al- 
though the attitude is not very signifi- 
cant in itself. 

9. Most pertinent attitude expressed 
so far. It is well verbalized by C. 

10. Bad mistake, although client does 
not capitalize on it, as he does in third 
interview, (15). Permissiveness is not 
developed by verbalizing. C. loses a toy 
and guilt feelings arise because he at- 
tempted to structure the relationship at 
this point. The feeling expressed is, 
“What kind of a fellow are you and 
what things can I do when I’m with 
you?” 

11. C. stays on an intellectual plane. 
“You’d rather throw at something that 
doesn’t break,” or, “It made you un- 
happy to break the dresser.” 

12. C. finally corrects error. 

9/6. Broken. 

9/18. W.’s younger brother was with 
him today and W. wanted to bring him 
upstairs. 

1. C. “I’m sorry he can’t come up- 
stairs, he can play down here 
if he wishes.” (W.’s face falls.) 
“That makes you unhappy.” 
(W. makes no move to come 
upstairs.) “I'll be upstairs, you 
can come when you are ready, 
Ww.” 

W. (Tells brother what he can play 
with and comes up immediate- 
ly. Quite aggressively shoves 
things around.) “Do many girls 
come up here?”. 

2. C. “Several. You wonder what 
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other children come’ up here 
and what they do when they 
are here.” 

(No answer. Looks at C. and 


his notes.) “Why are you do- 


ing that?” 


. (Explains briefly.) “You won- 


der who I might be giving them 
to, to read.” 

(Play is rough. Toys 
are being thrown on floor. Picks 
up nursing bottle and begins to 
drink. Stops.) “Why didn’t 
you let my brother come up 
here?” 

“You’re pretty angry because I 
didn’t let him come up. This is 
an hour for you and me to be 
up here alone.” 

“What would happen if I threw 
the bottle?” 


b&s ©» “Maybe you are trying to make 
otme mad.” 


6. W. 


(Nods yes. Talks about being 


scsiq lq great doctor and measuring 
isd? vaithe amount of milk a baby 
woyghould have.) 


7. C. 


= 


8. C. 


“Sometimes you’d like to be a 
little baby and sometimes you’d 
like to be a grown up person.” 
(Smiles). 


“What would happen if my 
brother came up here?” 

“You wonder if I would let him 
come in.” 

“Dr. S. let him come up here.” 
“You wonder why I won’t let 
him come up when Dr. §. did, 
and you think I oughta let him 
come.”’ 

“Yeah, he did.” (Begins tear- 
ing up doll house and throwing 
things on floor.) 

“You’re mad and you want to 
make me mad.” 


W. “There are ways—an opera- 


11. C. 


. (Limits.) 


tion!”. (Immediately he goes 
to the buzzer and starts to ring 
it.) 


“That’s one of the things you 
can’t do. Perhaps you are try- 
ing to find things I won’t let 
you do.” 

“T’ve been here long enough.” 


. “It is puzzling to have a new 


person that has different ideas 
about what you should and 
shouldn’t do.” 


. “Dr. S. hasn’t written me a let- 


ter yet.” 

“You’re sorta mad at him.” 
His play becomes wilder. He 
threatens to break a bottle. 
“You're still trying to make me 
mad.” 


. (Throws at doll, and it bounces 


back and knocks bottle onto 
floor. Quite disturbed because 
it breaks. Looks at C.) 


. “You’re worried about the bot- 


tle and wonder what I’m going 
to do about it.” 


. (No overt reaction. Starts to 


throw at doll which is in line 
with windows. C. limits.) “You 
sound like you’re a little mad 
too.” 


. “You hope that I’m mad but 


you’re a little afraid that I 
might be too.” 


. (Smiles. Goes outside, returns 


and goes out again by another 
door. Wants to play with a fire 
extinguisher.) 

“You don’t like it 
very well in here today.” 


. (Returns immediately.) “That 


used to be my room.” 


. “In some ways you like the old 


room and Dr. S. better.” 


. (Smiles broadly. Play takes on 


a more constructive quality.) 
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15. C. i you like to be 
good.” 

W. (Cleaning up glass, stops, picks 
up largest piece and drops, 
grabs nursing bottle and 
squeezes water on floor.) 

C. “It’s fun to make messes when 
you’re mad at me.” (Begins to 
squirt water very close to C. C. 
limits and W. starts to squirt 
water on chair cushion.) “You 
can’t do that.” 

16. W. “Oh, I can’t eh, I’ll show you.” 

C. “I made a mistake when I said 
can’t, didn’t I? You caught me 
up on it. I should have said you 
aren’t supposed to squirt water 
on the chair.” 

W. (Stops.) 


A few moments later: 

W. “What time is it?” 

C. “We have three minutes left.” 

W. “Time to clean up.” (Starts to 
clean up glass and water.) 

17. C. “Sometimes you feel like being 
good and sometimes you feel 
like being bad.” 

W. “I’ve been taught.” 

C. “You aren’t doing this because 
you wanta be good but because 
you’ve been taught to clean up 
your messes.” 


W. (Picks up doll, shakes and 
scolds it. Refers to it as 
“baby.” 

C. “You don’t like babies.” 

W. “No!” Twists doll and almost 
tears it apart, then drops it 
quickly and returns to sweep- 
ing.) 

As W. prepared to leave his brother 
appeared outside of door. W. brought 
him in “to show him the toys.” W. 
grabbed nursing bottle and squirted 
water on his brother. 
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C. “It’s fun to be mean to your 
brother.” 

W. “Yeah.” 

C. “I know you want to stay jong- 
er but time is up now.” 

18.W. (Preparing to leave.) “What 
would happen if I came late 
next time?” 

C. “You don’t particularly want to 
come next time.” 

W. “Naw, just what would hap- 
pen?” 

C. “Maybe you're still mad at me 
and wonder if that’ll make me 
mad at you. It is all right for 
you to come late if you want 
to.” 

COMMENTS ON INTERVIEW 


1. C. handles this situation well and 
W. comes upstairs immediately as a re- 
sult. 

2. No doubt this is at the basis of 
W.’s question but C. should have stayed 
at, “You wonder what kind of kids I 
see.”’ 

3. C. continues to build up antago- 
nism. “You wonder what I’m going to 
do with them,” is the feeling. W.’s be- 
havior is indicative of C.’s work in (2) 
and (3). 

5. This is good, but, “Some of the 
things I say make you mad,” should 
have preceded this. 

7. This is a response to the behavior 
of (4) as well as (6) and provides con- 
siderable relief. 

8. Good response which leads to ex- 
pression of deeper feeling in W.’s next 
bit of behavior which is excellently han- 
dled (9). 

10. This points up one of W.’s major 
difficulties and is in keeping with the 
feeling expressed. 

11. Pretty poor. W. was disappoint- 
ed, not mad. “You miss him and it has 
made you unhappy because he hasn’t 
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written.” This error leads to the ag- 
gression that follows. 

12. C. is under strain and W. in true 
fashion picks it up. This is typical of 
W.’s ability to put C. on the spot time 
after time. C. (13) handles a very dif- 
ficult situation well. Perhaps this is in 
part due to W.’s recognition of C.’s feel- 
ing, 

14. Good response to behavior of last 
few moments. 

15. Recognition of positive feelings 
without including negative which has 
preceded it, inevitably leads to the type 
of thing W. does next. “Sometimes you 
like to be good and sometimes you like 
to be bad,” would have avoided trouble. 

16. C. has rightly deserved the diffi- 
cult position he is now in. “You’re try- 
ing to find things I won’t let you do be- 
cause you’re mad at me and want to 
make me mad. That is one of the things 
you’re not supposed to do.” C.’s follow- 
ing response to another trying situation 
is good and leads to another attempt by 
W. to be constructive. 

17. C. has learned his lesson. 

18. Resistance, which has accrued 
out of frequent mishandling during pe- 
riod, is treated in good style. 


9/20.W. (Walks in, sits in chair.) “Now 
what can we do to start things 
off wrong?” 
1. C. “You're still a little mad.” 
W. (Shakes head no.) “I wanta 
have some fun today.” 


Later: 


2.W. (Painting an airplane). 
“This is all I used to do with 
Dr. 8.” 

C. “You doa lot more things now.” 

W. “Yes.” 


Later: 


W. (Looks at C. taking notes. 
Shows concern.) 


C. “It bothers you because I take 
notes on what you do.” 

W. “If my mother wanted to look 
at that record she could.” 

C. “You think we let other people 
know what you’re doing while 
you are in here.” 

W. “Well, I think she could if she 
wanted to.” 

3. C. “You don’t think she’d be that 
much interested in it.” 

W. (Emphatically.) “No.” 


COMMENTS ON INTERVIEW 


1. Weak and interpretive. “You want 
to get started right away,” would have 
led to fuller expression. This is antici- 
pation, not anger, although anger is in 
the background. 

2. Here is ambivalence in a very im- 
portant area and C. fails flatly to pick 
it up. C. should have added, “In some 
ways you like it better now and in other 
ways you don’t like it nearly as much as 
when Dr. S. was here.” 

3. Excellent recognition. The expres- 
sion of this pertinent attitude has re- 
sulted from recognition of simple ma- 
terial in the preceding statements by W. 

9/27. This period started wildly. W. 
talked about his poor painting, nature, 
and new pennies. Then he made a re- 
mark which seemed to show concern re- 
garding other children the therapist 
saw. 


1. C. “You wonder what other kids 
do when they come up here.” 

W. “No.” . (Takes rubber doll and 

begins to hit it.) 

“You feel better when you beat 

up the baby.” 

“Yes.” (Continues.) 

“You feel like being mean to 

it.” 

. “Yes, (feeds didy doll,) don’t 

talk back to your elders.” 

“You don’t like the baby when 
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he won’t do what you want him 
to do.” 


W. “One thing I don’t like is 


2. C. 


babies!” 
“You don’t like live ones or 
play ones.” 


. “Oh, I like real ones.” (Takes 


doll over and begins to throw 
at it.) 


. “It’s a lot of fun to knock the 


baby around.” 


. (Picks up doll.) “This is one 


thing I don’t like!” 

“You don’t like babies at all.” 
(W. throws at doll much hard- 
er than before.) “You want 
very badly to knock the baby 
down.” 


. (Hits finally and sighs in re 


lief.) 
“It makes you feel much better 
when you knock it down.” 


. “Yah.” (Begins to pound doll 


with hand. Hits it so hard that 
head flies off. Is so angry that 
he fails to look for C.’s reac- 
tion.) “Tell me if you come out 
alive, Henry!” 


. (Pointing carefully at doll,) 


“You’re pretty mad at Henry.” 
“Who says so! He’s my broth- 
er. I like him.” 

“IT meant the doll—you called 
him Henry.” 

(Changes subject entirely.) 


“How many children do you 
have?” 

“You'd like to know more about 
me.” 


. (Concentrates, then) “I'll bet 


you have one child.” 

“You think it’d be best to have 
only one child.” 

“Yes.” (Begins to beat on doll 
with mallet and billy club sing- 
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10. C. 


li. C. 


axa 


Za 


ing at same time.) 
“It’s fun to sing.” 


. “What song don’t you like?” 


“You’d like to sing a song I 
don’t like because you’re mad 
at me because of some of the 
things I’ve said today.” 

(Tries to sing Pistol Packin’ 
Mama, then returns to dolls 
and begins to hit one of them.) 
“You hate them. Sometimes 
you don’t even like Henry.” 
“Who says so!” 


. (Weakly) “I just thought so.” 


“Well - - you’re right! (Short 
pause.) It’s sorta hard to play 
with you—if you just looked a 
little like Dr. S. or if you just 
talked like him.” 

“You liked Dr. S. very much 
and miss him since a new per- 
son is here.” 

(Begins to throw things 
around. Is very unhappy.) 
“You’re very unhappy.” 
(Stops and comes over to sit by 
C.) 


(Gets doll and begins to hit it.) 
“You still feel like you want to 
hurt the baby.” 

“You oughta take all these dolls 
and turn ’em in for defense.” 
“You'd like to get rid of all the 
babies.” 

(Emphatically.) “Yah!” (Picks 
up big breakable doll.) “Can I 
break this dolly’s head?” (Hits 
head on crib fairly hard.) 
“You’re so mad at babies that 
you’d just like to break this 
baby’s head all to pieces.” 
(Bangs head but much easier. 
Stops. Gets bottle and begins 
to feed. Time is up.) 

“Our time is up, W.” 
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W. “You can’t talk, it’s against the 
law.” 

C. “You don’t want to leave yet 
and don’t want me to tell you 
when time is up.” 

W. (Continues to feed dolly and 
then beats it with his hand.) 

12. C. “In some ways you like the dol- 
ly and in some ways you hate 
it. Time is up. (No reaction.) 
You still feel like doing a lot of 
things and don’t want to go, but 
time is up and you’re supposed 
to leave now.” 

W. (Leaves readily.) 


COMMENTS CONCERNNG INTERVIEW 


1. C. probably has not hit the true 
feeling but this is impossible to deter- 
mine because of the incompleteness of 
his notes. 

2. C. is in a hurry, W. is not. “They 
really make you mad,” would have been 
in keeping with the feeling. 

3. Perhaps if C. had felt on safe 
ground this would not have happened. 
He spoke and acted quite cautiously at 
this point. 

4. W.’s rebuke was sharp and it over- 
whelmed C. “It made you mad for me 
to say that,” might have kept the move- 
ment in the same direction. As it was, 
C.’s very weak and yet challenging re- 
sponse forces W. into another field. 

5. Finally. 

6. Poor. “You would like it if there 
were only one child in your family,” 
should have followed W.’s yes. 

7. Excellent. 

8. There is very little excuse for this 
and W. again places C. in a very diffi- 
cult position. 

9. W. accepts this deep feeling in 
spite of C.’s bungling. He immediately 
strikes out with a most pertinent atti- 
tude which C. again mishandles (10). 
“I’m quite different. Some of the things 
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I say make you very uneasy.” 

11. This is an example of how ade- 
quate recognition avoids destruction of 
toys. Frequently, recognition is suffici- 
ent when limits are on the verge of be- 
ing broken. 

12. Excellent handling. 

10/8. Broken. Mother cailed to ask 
for change in time of appointment. 

10/13. W. began his play in a very 
belligerent fashion. He pounded on a 
porcelain pan for a few moments with 
a billy club. 


1. W. “You told me I couldn’t break 
these (lights) and I couldn’t 
break them (windows), but 
there’s one thing you haven't 
told me I couldn’t do.” 

C. “But you don’t think I’d let you 
do it.” 

W. “No. You haven’t told me that 
I couldn’t hit you over the head. 
I’m pretty sure you would’nt let 
me do that.” 

C. “You’re pretty mad at me.” 


W.’s play became more aggressive. He 
verbalized his antagonism towards C., 
threw toys on the floor, and jumped 
from the table as hard as he could. He 
returned to the play table and pounded 
the porcelain pan until it was badiy 
chipped. The noise was deafening. C. 
mentioned that W. was angry and try- 
ing to make C. angry but to no avail. 


W. (Takes large tin truck and be- 
gins to pound on it. Looks at 

C.) 
2. C. “Maybe you’re trying to find 
something I won’t let you do.” 
W. (Stops. Draws for a period at 
blackboard. After few mo- 
ments he stops, steps to C.’s 
desk and prepares to push the 
buzzer. C. limits and W. ac- 
cepts, he sits down at the ta- 
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play with this or this (pointing 
to various objects on desk). 
8. C. “You're finding a lot of things 
I won’t let you play with.” 
W. (Changes activity.) 


W. (Limited when he wishes to go 
through drawers of desk.) “Dr. 
S. let me go through his draw- 
ers.” 

4. C. “Dr. 8. let you and you can’t 

see why I don’t.” 

W. (Sings, “You’re in my power,” 
gleaming at C. as if in anticipa- 
tion.) 

C. “You’d like to have me in your 
power.” 

W. “Boy, what I wouldn’t do.” 

C. “You’d really give me the 
works.” 

W. “Yeah. Mother thinks you’re 
nicer than Dr. 8.” (Sadly.) 

C. “That puzzles you because it is 
a little harder for you to play 
with me than it was Dr. 8S.” 

W. (Smiles.) 


Time was almost up at this point and 
the remainder of the period was spent 
in constructive play. 

COMMENTS 


1. Extreme aggression such as that 
exhibited in this interview is due to 
fault of handling by the counselor. Here 
it is due to interpretative responses in 
the previous interview and failure to re- 
spond adequately in the period in which 
the aggression is expressed. This is fur- 
ther complicated, however, because the 
mother has expressed a desire to with- 
draw from counseling since “things are 
getting along much better.” Such a 
move is threatening to the child. 

2. Responding to the feeling ex- 


ble). “I can’t touch this, I can’t 


pressed in a child’s play, is often quite 
difficult. Here C. has recognized that W. 
is angry and wants to make C. angry. 
Undoubtedly this is part of the feeling 
but W. continues his aggressiveness. 
The response (2) which results in cessa- 
tion of this behavior could be used only 
when it seemed quite obvious that he 
was attempting to break limits. The first 
indication of this is (1) but not until 
he had tested C.’s reaction to destruc- 
tive acts, could one feel safe that this is 
the feeling expressed. The next response 
(3) is good and results in change of ac- 
tivity. 

4. When W. has so frequently ex- 
pressed amazement, disappointment, 
pleasure, and antagonism, concerning 
the differences between counselors, a 
much more adequate response could 
have been made. This response would 
have been adequate in the earlier inter- 
views, when W. had expressed only one 
or two of his feelings regarding the 
counselors. C.’s continual failure to cope 
with this is an indication that he should 
survey his own attitudes. 

5. Much better. 

10/20. This period was equal in ag- 
gression to the previous periods. He 
brought up material which indicated 
that he was thinking of closing but 
when C. mentioned this he was sharply 
rebuked. W. got out the Snellen chart 
and read all lines correctly at approxi- 
mately fifteen feet. Later he spelled 
“Mississippi.” He threatened to break 
a doll and did because C.’s attempted 
recognitions were inaccurate. 

W. (Half of doll’s face held in 
front of his.) “I’m only three 
and a half years old.” (Whiny 
voice. Pounds on the face.) 

C. You don’t like the three-and-a- 
half-» ear-old.” 

W. “No, my brother is three and 
a half years old.” 
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There was no further aggression. 

10/25. Mother called. W. passed all 
of his school work. (Several D’s, how- 
ever, mother reported that there was no 
longer any need for help as far as W.’s 
behavior in the home was concerned.) 

10/27. Shortly after W. arrived he 
spelled Hallowe’en with considerable 
pride. 


1. C. “You feel you are getting along 
better.” 

W. “Yah.” (Gets mallet and be- 
gins to pound om remains of 
doll which he destroyed in last 
interview.) 

C. “When you break toys others 
can’t play with them.” 

W. “Yah. Isn’t that a good rea- 
son?” 

C. “Maybe that’s the reason that 
you break them.” 

W. “Yah.” 

C. “You don’t want other children 
to play with the toys.” 

W. “No.” (Completes destruction 

of doll and gives the legs to C.) 


C. “You won’t be coming to see me 

much longer.” 

W. “Who says?” 

C. “Your mother feels it’s about 

time to quit.” 

W. (Angry.) “Why, why does she 
feel that way?” 

C. “You want to come and it 
makes you pretty unhappy that 
you won’t be coming and makes 
you a little mad at your moth- 
er.”’ 

W. (Smiles and goes on with play. 
Play is constructive for quite a 
period. ) 

C. “Sometimes you like to be good 
and sometimes you like to be 
bad.” 

W. (Smiles and nods.) “Give me a 


single reason why my Mom 
doesn’t want me to come here 
any more.” 

C. “What reason do you think she 

had?” 

W. (Mad and hurt.) “To have my 

brother come.” 

5. C. “You don’t think that’s very 

fair.” 

W. “No.” (Some material omit- 
ted.) “How many more weeks 
will I be coming?” 

C. “That is up to you and your 

mother to decide.” 

W. (Leaves his play and immedi- 

ately begins to break a cannon.) 

C. “You want to break that up 

too.” 

W. “I want to break everything.” 

C. “So your brother can’t play. 
You think if you break every- 
thing up your brother won’t 
want to come and you can still 
come.” 

8. W. “No, I want to get my share of 
play in—my money’s worth.” 
(Stops pounding immediately.) 
W. was mad at C. and threw 
a piece of clay on the floor sev- 
eral times mentioning that he 
wished it were C. His anger 
was recognized and it soon be- 
gan to fluctuate between C. and 
Hitler. 


COMMENTS 


1. C.’s own needs gain expression. 

2. This simple statement helps W. to 
express his feelings which are well re- 
sponded to in (3) and (4). 

5. Weak, but in no way harmful. 

6. The only realistic response which 
can be made to a question of this type. 

7. Based upon what had previously 
transpired, but still quite interpretive. 
W. is not able to accept this in full, and 
aggression results. 
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he is getting along well in his reading. 
She added that she doesn’t see why he’s 
coming. ) 

11/3. W. asks C. to pronounce his 
spelling words. He is aware that his 
mother has decided this is to be the last 
interview. He misspells every word. He 
expressed concern about this. 


Later: 


a 


a 


. “I’m gonna study hard and get 


a hundred.” 

“You want to do better in 
school.” 

“Yeah. Who cleaned this all 
up?” (Meaning the room.) 
“You think it’s a lot different 
than it was last time.” 

“Yeah, I’m gonna mess it up. 
Have you got any old toys?” 
“Why?” 


. “Well, if you’ve got any old 


broken toys I’d like to have 
’em.”’ 

“TI know you'd like to have them 
very much, W., but they have 
to stay here when you leave.” 


. “I’ve heard that piece, I’ve 


heard that piece.” (Disgust.) 
“You heard that before and you 
don’t think there’s any sense in 
hearing it again.” 


. “What was the last person’s 


name who was up here and why 
was he up here?” (Angry and 
disappointed.) . 

“You don’t like anyone else to 
come.” 

“No, not if I can’t come.” 
“You see no reason why you 


-shouldn’t come.” 
. “Well, who is he? I just want 


his name. I'll let him feel my 
fist.” 
“You're awfully mad at him.” 


. “Who put grease on my wall 


TREATMENT OF A READING PROBLEM 


(Mother reported W.’s teachers says 


a 


paper?” 
“You wish it were your wall 
paper.” 


“No.” 


“Someways you want to come 
badly and in some ways you 
don’t want to come any more.” 


-. (No answer. Plays construc- 


tively.) 
“It’s fun to be good and some- 
times it’s fun to be bad.” 


W. tried to protest near the end of the 
period that he had fifteen minutes more 
than he actually had. 


C. 
6. W. 


“You hate to leave today.” 
“This is my last day.” 


7. When C. tells W. it is time to clean 


C. 
W. 
Cc. 


W. 


up, he spills water on the floor. 
“Time is up.” 

(Continues play.) 

“You aren’t ready to leave yet. 
It’s especially hard to leave to- 
day. Our time’s up.” 

(Leaves immediately and plays 
downstairs quite aggressively 
until mother arrives from her 
interview.) 


COMMENTS 


1. Seems to be interpretive but is 
only mildly so. 
2. “And if you have to stop, you want 


others to stop also,” could have been 


added quite profitably to this statement. 
4. Interpretive. “It makes you mad 
for people to do things like that.” 
5. This is a response to such items as 


(3), W. 


’s anxiety about closing and his 
expressed antagonism. However, it does 
seem to be misplaced. 


6. This is the first time C. has known 


that this is to be the last contact. 


7. Seldom does aggressive behavior 


occur in the closing contact of non-di- 
rective therapy. Perhaps it occurs here 
because the mother is withdrawing from 
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therapy one or two contacts before the 
child is ready. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Before drawing this paper to a sala: 
several conclusions should be empha- 
sized. They are: 

1. Everu feeling which is apparent to 
the counselor should be recognized be- 
cause it may lead to very pertinent ma- 
terial despite its seeming unimportance. 

2. Merely answering a question laden 
with feeling, can squelch expression. 
Care should be taken, however, to ans- 
wer simple questions as well as to re- 
spond to feeling in order to avoid tak- 
ing issue with the client. 

3. Children in a thoroughly non-di- 
rective setting, can find the core of their 
problems and work out the solutions, 
apparently in a shorter period than un- 
der a more directive procedure. The 
writer has treated children as young as 
five years of age and has found them 
equally able to cope with their own prob- 
lems. 

4. Diagnostic data are not essential 
to the non-directive therapist but wheth- 
er or not they interfere with therapy 
would be difficult to determine. Certain- 
ly, the possibility of misinterpreting the 
feeling expressed by the child is greater 
when the therapist has a definite orien- 
tation. This may seem odd to counselors 
who have leaned heavily upon diagnosis 
in treatment. However, in a non-direc- 
tive setting, it is important that the ori- 
entation of the interview be that of the 
client. For example, if the therapist 
feels that the basis for the client’s diffi- 
culty is sibling rivalry, there will be a 
tendency on his part to interpret feel- 
ings in the light of this knowledge rath- 
er than holding strictly to what the child 
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is expressing. The writer does not mean 
to imply that a diagnosis should not be. 
undertaken, however. It is essential. 
The clinic must know whether institu- 
tionalization, foster home placement, or 
some other type of environmental ma- 
nipulation is superior to psychotherapy. 

5. Questioning is not essential to 
therapy. Response to feeling leads to 
further expression and insight equally 
as well, if not better. 

6. Intellectual capacities, such as 
reading, arithmetic and general intelli- 
gence, are frequently impaired by emo- 
tional difficulties. The I. Q. score may 
rise as much as 20 to 30 points during 
therapy.’ Just what the psychological 
dynamics are is not clear, although nu- 
merous hypotheses have been offered, 
most of them so intangible, however, 
that scientific verification is impossible. 
Nevertheless, it can be safely stated that 
in any behavioral distortion or adapta- 
tion, the total organism is involved. 
There is little likelihood that W.’s read- 
ing would have cleared up through tu- 
toring alone. If it had, the neurotic 
symptom would probably appear in 
some other form, such as enueresis or 
finger nail biting, for the problem was 
not one of reading, but of sibling ri- 
valry. 

7. Itis hoped that the contribution of 
full notes to the counseling situation is 
made apparent in the discussion of these 
interviews. Errors, such as failure to 
respond to feelings expressed or the use 
of interpretative statements, can be de- 
tected. Without full notes the counselor 
is usually unaware of these errors. 

% See Phyllis Blanchard, “The Interpretation 


of Tests In Clinical Work 
oo ental Hygiene, 1941, 25 (1): 
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News Notes 


The course on Youth and Marriage, 
given by Dr. Noel Keys, professor of 
education and lecturer in human rela- 
tions, at the University of California, 
has proved exceedingly popular, having 
been given twenty-one times on and off 
the campus of the university to a total 
enrollment of approximately 10,000 
young people. 


Two annual internships for the year 
beginning September 1945 are being of- 
fered by the department of psychology 
of the New Hampshire State Hospital 
and its affiliated Mental Hygiene and 
Child Guidance Clinics. Minimum re- 
quirements are a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited university and a major in 
psychology, but persons with some grad- 
uate work are preferred. Candidates 
will be given opportunity to obtain ex- 
perience in testing, interviewing, guid- 
ance procedures, research and teaching 
(school of nursing). Full maintenance 
plus a small monthly stipend are offered 
as remuneration. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. A. I. Rabin, New 
Hampshire State Hospital, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


Dr. Caroline B. Zachry of New York, 
noted child psychologist and progressive 
educator and the first woman to hold 
the office of director of the Bureau of 
ChiJd Guidance, died February 24 at the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 
New York City. 


’ Agnes A. Sharp has been appointed 
head of the medical department of ‘The 
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A. B. Dick Company. She is on leave 
of absence from the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of the Municipal Court of Chicago. 


Dr. Saul Rosenzweig, Western State 
Psychiatric Hospital, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania, is preparing for publica- 
tion in the near future an introductory 
comprehensive book on projective ap- 
proachés to the study of personality and 
would appreciate receiving from work- 
ers in this field any information (or re- 
prints) regarding work in progress. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin was the recipient 
of a testimonial dinner March 21, 1945, 
in recognition of thirty-six years of 
service in education. In honor of the oc- 
ceasion he was presented with a bound 
volume of testimonial letters from edu- 
cational administrators, teachers and 
others. Local papers published editori- 
als and two columns of news of the 
event. Dr. Wallin is director of special 
education and mental hygiene of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Dr. Charles L. Odom, associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, will teach in the de- 
partment of psychology of Tulane Uni- 
versity in the first term of the 1945 
summer session, June 11-July 20. 


The National Council of Women Psy- 
chologists held a luncheon meeting at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on April 7, 1945. Dr. Marion Bills 
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spoke on the possibility and desirability 
of having more psychologists as person- 
nel managers in industry. Dr. Frances 
Triggs spoke of her work as Consul- 
tant at the national office of the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association and of the con- 
tributions psychologists might make to 
nursing organizations. Lt. Mildred B. 
Mitchell discussed her work in the Navy 
during the past two and one half years. 
A business meeting followed. 


Announcement is made of two junior 
internships in psychology which will be 
open in September, 1945, at the West- 
ern State Psychiatric Hospital in afflia- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh 
under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Saul Rosenzweig. Either men or wom- 
en with a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited university who wish to obtain 
clinical and research experience with 
mental patients while pursuing course 
work at the University are eligible. The 
combined program, to be normally com- 
pleted in 14 or 2 years, leads to a de- 
gree of Master of Science in Psychology. 
Full maintenance at the Hospital, in- 
cluding board, room and laundry, is pro- 
vided ; courses at the University may be 
taken at half-rate tuition ($5 per semes- 
ter credit). Appointments will be made 
for one year subject to renewal if re- 
quirements have been adequately met. 
Applications must be submitted before 
May 15, 1945. Send letters of applica- 
tion to Dr. Grosvenor B. Pearson, Di- 
rector, Western State Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


A handbook for Od Age Counsellors 
has recently been published by the Old 
Age Counselling Center as a memorial 
to its author, Dr. Lillien J. Martin. The 
book is being distributed without charge 
upon request of the Old Age Counselling 
Center, 1019-1020 Shreve Building, San 
Francisco 8, California. 
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The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Illinois an- 
nounces six vacancies in his staff for 
psychologists who meet the legal quali- 
fications. Applications should be sent to 
Dr. Ray Graham, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


The Purdue Industrial Personnel 
Testing Institute was held at Purdue 
University March 12-24, 1945. A spe- 
cial two-week intensive course was or- 
ganized to bring the experience gained 
through research in personnel tests over 
a period of several years and the results 
of these tests conducted in a wide vari- 
ety of industrial plants to industrial 
personnel men and employment mana- 
gers. 


The Rorschach Test course at Michael 
Reese Hospital, Twenty-ninth Street 
and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois, 
is scheduled this year for the week of 
June 4-8, inclusive. The records to be 
demonstrated will be representative of 
the older adolescent and younger adult, 
with special emphasis on persons dis- 
charged from military service. Dr. S. 
J. Beck, head of the Psychology Labora- 
tory, will conduct the course. Persons 
interested in this course may inquire of 
the Secretary, Department of Neuro- 
psyeniatry, at Michael Reese Hospital. 


One of the must recent plans orga- 
nized for the benefit of men who serve 
in World War II is the Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Center opened in Chicago 
in the autumn of 1944. The Center is 
unique in this country, but somewhat 
similar organizations have been estab- 
lished in Russia and in England. It is 
staffed by specialists in psychiatry, 
clinical psychology, psychiatric nursing 
and social work, occupational and rec- 
reational therapy, and physiotherapy. 
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The Center is concerned with men who 
have received psychoneurotic discharges 
from the Armed Forces, and who are in 
need of psychological aid in effecting a 
return to work and to the assumption 
of the responsibilities of home and fam- 
ily life. 


Lou Kennedy, who has been on leave 
of absence from Brooklyn College, is re- 
turning to her work there. During her 
leave she investigated speech correction 
with children who have suffered central 
nervous system damage, working at the 
Carlson School of Motor Education in 
“ Pompano, Florida, and in East Hamp- 
ton, New York. She also made a study 
of the type and degree of physical 
handicap of these children, their intel- 
lectual status, their school progress, and 
their adjustment in general and to the 
school as a home. 


Theodora Abel is returning to her 
work at Letchworth Village from which 
she had leave of absence for a year. She 
has been doing some interesting work 
with the group Rorschach at one of the 
New York Trade Schools for Girls. She 
has also been experimenting with the 
Rorschach with mentally ill veterans. 
She gave a most interesting account of 
this work at the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women Psychologists. 


Rose Anderson has been engaged in a 
Vocational Counselling Project in con- 
nection with the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. This was sponsored by the indus- 
try for its own employees, the majority 
of whom will have to make a vocational 
adjustment after the war. This project 
was so successfully carried through 
that a movement is on foot among the 
people of a community near Rockford, 
Illinois, to establish such a service for 
the use of the community members. 


Frank Shuttleworth and Kathryn 
Maxfield are both doing vocational 
counselling at the Veterans Vocational 
Advisement Unit of Veterans Bureau at 
the College of the City of New York. 


Dr. Lydiard H. Horton, consulting 
psychologist, Boston, and lecturer on 
biopsychology at the Boston University 
School of Medicine, died on January 19, 
at the age of 65 years. 


Myrtle Pignatelli has resigned her po- 
sition as senior psychologist at Bellevue 
Hospital and is now a Vocational Advis- 
er in the Veteran’s Administration, 
Lyons, New Jersey. She has been as- 
signed to the section for the Rehabilita- 
tion and Education of the Disabled Vet- 
erans. 


Ronald Lippitt, who did such valuable 
and original work with the Boy Scouts, 
left there last March for a commission 
in the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and was assigned to the Sheepshead 
Bay United States Maritime Training 
Station to do psychiatric screening and 
group therapy. In July he was trans- 
ferred to a special assignment with the 
Office of Strategic Services where he is 
now. 


Gladys Schwesinger is now doing val- 
iant service as Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation of the War Relocation Authority 
at Manzanar, California. She has to 
persuade the Japanese adults to learn 
English and persuade people to teach 
them. She says that the American chil- 
dren of these Japanese adults urge their 
parents to write to them in English. 
Those who do want to learn try so hard 
that it is pitiful to see their efforts. 


Frances Sobel has moved her office to 
929 Park Avenue, New York 28, New 
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York. She reports a gratifying increase 
in her private practice. She is also con- 
tinuing her work as consulting psycholo- 
gist for the North Tarrytown Schools. 


i 
Major Karl M. Dallenbach, on leave 
from Cornell University, and now Com- 
mandant, A.S.T.P. Battalion, University 
of Illinois Medical School, talked on 
“Facial Vision: The Perception of Ob- 
stacles by the Blind” at the meeting of 
the Chicago Psychology Club on Janu- 
ary 5. The talk was illustrated with mo- 
tion pictures showing blind and sighted 
experimenters who learned how to per- 
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ceive obstacles without sight, by the aid 
of aural cues. : 


Dr. Phyllis Wittman and Dr. Richard 
M. Page are now affiliated with the Psy- 
chological Guidance Center, of which 
Dr. Milton A. Saffir is director. The 
Psychological Guidance Center is locat- 
ed in the Pittsfield Building, 55 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


Dr. Grace E. Manson has accepted a 
position in the civilian personnel re- 
search section of the Adjutant General’s 
Office and is located in New York City. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. By D. 
B. Klein. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1944. Pp. 498. Price $2.80. 


In the introductory chapter, the point of view 
of the author regarding the goal of mental 
hygiene is expressed in a revision of an 
maxim to read: a sound mind in a sound body 
in a sound society (page 17). In connection 
with the discussion of environmental factors 
in mental hygiene the author is to be greatly 
commended for devoting so large a portion of 
his book to the economic prerequisites for men- 
tal health. His chapter, “Mammon versus 
Morale,” is one of the most impressive state- 
ments in the textbook literature of the signifi- 
eance of socioeconomic factors for mental hy- 
giene. There is altogether too much tendency 
to conduct the discussion of mental hygiene 
and its application to daily life with only the 
upper third of society in mind. Perhaps the 
fact that readers of college textbooks are for 
the most part of the privileged social stratum 
may have something to do with this. No pro- 
gram of mental hygiene can achieve much so 
far as such ills of mankind are concerned as 
juvenile delinquency or adult criminality until 
social security in its broadest sense has been 
accomplished for the lower two thirds of the 
population. To discuss the prevention of de- 
linquency or even the mental health of prob- 
lem children or their parents without also giv- 
ing recognition to the importance of social se- 
curity in its broadest sense—is to restrict the 
discussion largely to those families which, on 
the whole, contribute few delinquents or crimi- 
nals. The same situation holds as Faris and 
Dunham have shown, for some of the common 
menta] diseases, general paresis being a good 
example. 

One of the most novel features of this vol- 
ume when compared with others in the same 
area is the relative scarcity of case material. 
It seems probable to the reviewer that the 
author was more interested in the organized 
theoretical presentation of the field of mental 
hygiene, which on the whole, he has accom- 
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plished, than in the customary method of ex- 
position of abnormal psychology by way of a 
tour through the clinical entities by means of 
the citation of illustrative case material. In 
contrast to the dearth of case histories, there 
are frequent citations from experimental] stud- 
ies, theoretical textbooks and statistical re- 


Any volume of this sort has to be selective 
of the literature. The sources referred to by 
the author are conservative and include names 
long familiar to clinical psychologists, such as, 
A. Adler, G. W. Allport, Beers, Bleuler, Freud, 
H.L. Hollingworth, Horney, James, Janet, 
Kanner, D. M. Levy, McDougall, Paviov, Shaf- 
fer, Strecker, and W. A. White. The report 
of the American Neurological Association, pub- 
lished in 1934, for which Myerson was largely 
responsible, is quoted as authoritative when 
certain controversial issues, such as steriliza- 
tion, are discussed. Landis and Page’r statis- 
tical studies are reviewed critically, in some 


Dunham are discussed at length. The inter- 
esting contributions of Maier and others to 
animal neurosis are reviewed and related to 
the understanding of human mental illness. 
One of the major limitations of the book is 
the omission of more recent points of view 
toward mental hygiene which are found in the 
studies of the causative influence of human 
relationship in mental aberration. The author 
seems to place too much confidence in literary 
prescription in the treatment of mental mal- 
adjustment, in what the individual may read 
or be told. Too little recognition is ex- 
pressed of the need for adequate human rela- 
tionship in the treatment of maladjustment. 
No reference is made to the recent studies 
by Rank, Robinson, John Levy, C. R. Rogers, 
Symonds, Taft, and others in which the handi- 
caps are indicated of bringing about changes 
in personality through intellectual means 
alone and the value of relationship therapy 


ports. 
4 
eases with rejection of their conclusions. Mc- 
Ganahan’s experimental investigation of re 
pression, Boisen’s interesting concepts about 
the nature of schizophrenia and the important © 
studies of socioeconomic factors by Faris and 
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demonstrated. Perhaps the following citation 
may clarify this criticism of the volume. On 
page 399, the author stated, 

“ .. . the most effective way of not doing 
something is to do something else. And if that 
something else can be galvanized into an ab- 
sorbing project, the prohibited act will have 
been successfully repressed. Once the scared 
speaker has lost himself in the theme of his 
discourse, his fear will have vanished. Simi- 
larly, the student who finds his studies an ex- 
citing challange to his intellectual curiosity 
will cease to be plagued by erotic distractions. 
He will have substituted the mental set of the 
vitality interested student fer the mental set 
control of mental sets there can be no repres- 
sion and without repression there can be no 
self-control. . . . Intelligent repression is the 
instrument of enlightened personal freedom.” 


It would seem from this that the author has 
not been impressed, as have others, by the 
fact that significant changes in personality 
achieved by psychotherapy are induced most 
effectively by the therapeutic effects of hu- 


man relationship rather than by mere intel- . 


lectual treatment or understanding of the na- 
ture of a disturbance and the means to over- 
come it. 
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The book should be extremely valuable for 
physicians and for those medieal students who 
have also only had a few hours of instruction 
in psychiatry, during which a major empha- 
sis was placed upon demonstrations of the dif- 
ferent clinical expressions of mental diseases. 
Because of the lack of case material the book 
may be difficult for undergraduates in abnor- 
mal psychology unless clinical demonstrations 
and case discussions accompany the reading. 
The volume should be most useful with more 
mature graduate students who have had some 
previous training in general psychology. 

The format of the book is good except for 
the paper which reflects light and is rather 
hard on the eyes. In general tenor, the vol- 
ume is fine and represents the result of care- 
ful work and critical thinking. It is another 
contribution to the professional literature of 
psychology which points the way toward the 
advancement of human life. 


NORMAN FENTON 


GUIDANCE CENTER 
SAN QUENTIN, CALIFORNIA 
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